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GOETHE'S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE—«1790.) 


IN BLEGIAC VERSE. 





Money spent, and time as well— 
Manin littie book wilt tell. 





LXVII. 

Lone about those small animals I’ve been desirous of speaking, 
Which, so graceful and swift, ever are darting along. 

Snakes they resemble in form, although four-footed, and nimbly 
Run they and glide they about, after them dragging their tails. 

See, they are here—now here—now, lo! they have vanished. Where 

are they ? 

‘What small crevice or plant harbours the runaways now? 

If you'll permit me, henceforth 1’ll give them the name of Lacerte.* 
Many a pretty conceit from them I hope to obtain. 


LXVIII. 

Those who have looked on Lacerta, surely will think of the damsels 
O’er the piazza, who go featly and gracefully by. 

Rapid and restless are they, and they stand, and they glide, and they prattle, 
Still as they hurry along, rustles behind them their dress. 

See, she is here—now here; if once you have lost her, you'll seek her 
Vainly enough: she will not speedily come forth again. 

Still, if corners you dread not, nor allies, nor steps, follow boldly; 
Follow her whither she lures—seek the spelunca at once. 


LXIX. 

What’s a spelunca, you'd have me explain? Nay, this little volume, 
Which was for epigrams meant, soon will a lexicon be. 

’Tis a dark house in an alley; the fair one invites you to coffee : 
Busily she is employ’d, you may be lazy enough. 


LxXXx. 


Two most dainty lacerte ever kept closely together ; 
One was a trifle too large—one was a trifle too small. 

If you look on them both, you'll think no choice is between them. 
Look upon each one apart— each will’ seem fairest alone. J..0« 
*Lacerte, i.e., lizards. The proper German word is “‘Eidechsen,” but Goethe 


makes asort of technical expression.out of the Latin form, as he has done with 
“ spelunca,” in Nos. 68 and 69.—J. O. . : ; 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From our own Reporter.) 


Tue sixteenth annual general meeting of the members of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society was held at Exeter Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, the 23:d inst.; the president, John Newman 
Harrison, Esq., in the chair. The meeting was very fully 
attended, about a hundred and fifty members being present. 

The President, having opened the proceedings, the Secre- 
tary proceeded to read the Report, which gave a most flourish- 
ing account of the state of the Society, and from which we 
extract some of the most interesting passages :— 

There is no one who is in the least degree acquainted with the proceedings 


of the Society during the last year, but must be conscious that it has been one 


full of eat trials and difficulties. Circumstances calculated to excite strong 
Personal feeling amongst those connected wich the Society have necessarily 
pr mtg ap and given rise to much anxiety. Several important 
in e@ 0! iety’ i 
rondsred'niaifels ol sbi ng on the Society’s operations have been 


| interests and promote the reputation of the Society,—and yet, now that the 
time has arrived for taking a retrospect of these circumstances and events, 
the Committee fcel that they are warranted in offering to their fellow- 
members their strongest congratulations upon the results which have flowed 
from them, and which are apparent in the greatly improved position and 
prospects of the Society at the gaan moment. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties it has had to contend with, and the severe trials it hus had to undergo, 
it is unquestionable that both its stability and its efficiency have been greatly. 
increased, and, what is equally important, that there has been not the | 
departure from the original spirit and design of the Society in the sere 
measures which +have been adopted. It has been the constant aim of thi 
Committee to prevent everything which might have a tendency of that kind, 
and they cannot help expressing a hope that the same zealous, determination 
will always exist in the Society to preserve, unaltered, the distinctive character 
which has hitherto belonged to it, as essentially an amateur body. 

The ber of bers and subscribers at the several quarters of the 
past year appears to have been as follows, viz.:—Lady-day, 570; Mid- 
summer, 572; Michaelmas, 583; Christmas, 635. A comparison of these 
numbers with those of the two preceding years shows that in each of the 
four quarters of the year 1847 the number was much less than at the several 
corresponding periods of 1846; and that in each of the three first quarters 
of 1848 a further diminution was apparent, as compared with 1847; but that 
in the fourth quarter, immediately following the adoption of the present 
improved arrangements, an increase took le which raised the numbers 
above any former period of the year, and also above the number at the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year. 

* « * * * * 

On the subject of rehearsals, the Committee beg to remark, that imme- 
diately upon Mr. Costa’s signifying his acceptance of the office of conductor, 
they thought it right to announce the fact to the members and assistants by a 
printed circular, in which they took occasion to impress upon them the 
necessity for renewed exertions for self-improvement, and to request their 
attention to several regulations, adopted with a view of ensuring that punctual 
and regular attendance at rehearsals, without which (it was remarked) it 
would be in vain to expect any real improvement in the performances. 

The Committee having, at the same time, expressed a hope that they should 
be favoured with the ready co-operation of the members and assistants in 
carrying out these regulations, feel it their duty now to acknowledge the 
marked improvement which has since taken place in the attendance at 
rehearsals—the increased interest which has been felt in these meetings since 
they have been under the able direction of the present conductor—and the 
consequent increased efficiency of the public performances, which have 
deservedly gained the highest celebrity and approbation. 


* * * * “ * 


In addition to the ordinary rehearsals, which have taken place, as hereto- 
fore, weekly, several extra rehearsals, chiefly vocal, have been held; and of 
the entire number of rehearsals no fewer than eleven had the advantage of 
being held in the large Hall. 

The music, which has occupied the attention of the Society at the rehearsals, 
has, of course, been chiefly that performed at the various concerts; but, in 
addition, the following works have been submitted to rehearsal :—Handel’s 
Oratorios, Judas M. beus, Saul, Sol ; Beethoven’s Mass in C.; Haydn’s 
Mass No. 3.; Neukomm’s Uratorio, Mount Sinai. $ 

The public performances of the Society during the year, from Christmas» 
1847, to Christmas, 1848, have been as follows:—Haydn’s Creation, three 
times ; Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul ; Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum; a selection 
from his other works; Mendelssohn's Lobyesanz, or Hymn of Praise ; 
Handel's Messiah, tour times; Mendelssohn’s Elijah, three times; and 
Handel’s Israel in Egypt. : 








* & * * * 
As nearly six years had elapsed since any persons had been admitted 
members of the Society, and the ber of bers had, durisg that 





interval, from deaths and other causes, beeome somewhat diminished, 
the Committee, after much consideration, determined upon an election 
of new members, and, having made known their intention, and received 
numerous applications from persons desirous of becoming connected with 
the Society as members, they, after careful investigation of the claims and 
qualifications of the several applicants, elected and admitted as members 





e ht into active use ; and the utmost vigilance and 
activity have been incessantly called for, in order to protect and preserve the 





seventy-four gentlemen, nearly the whole of whom had been connected with 
the Society for several years as assistants, or otherwise. 
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In the early part of the past year, the Committee, being satisfied of the 
a dvantage which musteventually result, if the music requisite for the orchestra 
of the Society were purchased, instead of being hired, as formerly, caused 
inquiries to be made of various music publishers as to the terms on which 
they would supply their several publications. Before concluding any nego- 
tiations they made a similar inquiry ef Mr. Surman (who had been accus- 
tomed to supply the Society with music on hire), as respected the works 
ublished by him, which were chiefly those the Society was in the 
bit of performing. He, however, in the first instance, refused to sell 
the Society any of his publications, and, subsequently, required such terms, 
and sought to impose such conditions, as the Committee would not be justified 
in acceding to, and they were therefore compelled to seek the necessary 
supply from others. Mr. J. A. Novello, with that readiness to serve the 
Society which he has always manifested, at once agreed, not only to supply 
the Society with his own publications on very advantageous terms, but to 
engrave and supply, on terms equally liberal, any works they might require 
te perform. Four of Handel’s oratorios have accordingly been engraved, 
and food gi to the Society by Mr. Novello, at a price greatly below that 
required by Mr. Surman for works already engraved and published. In 
addition to these, nearly the whole of the music required for the rehearsals 
and performances during the past year has been purchased by the Society, 
and is now  parprstd by it, available for future purposes. The outlay has 
necessarily been somewhat large; but, when it is considered that every time 
a work is performed a reve of the cost is in effect recovered back by the 
saving of the hire, and that the cost of a work is, on an average, under the 
prog formerly paid for the hire of it for two performances, the advantages 
of the present system will be fully apparent. 
* * ° * * 

In the month of November last your Committee received an application 
from a body of gentlemen, friends of the late Dr. Mendeissohn, who had 
been constituted as a committee for the purpose of arranging a performance of 
the Oratorio Elijah, with the assistance of the celebrated vocalist, Mdlle. 
Jenny Lind, in furtherance of a project for establishing certain musical scho- 
larships in honour of the memory of Dr. Mendelssohn. The object of the 
application was to procure the use of the organ, orchestral fittings, and copies 
of ‘the music of Elijah belonging to this Society, and the aid of a large num- 
ber of the members of the Society’s chorus, for a performance at Exeter Hall, 
on the 15th of December last. ‘I'he Committee, feeling assured that the 
members would be gratified in the opportunity of co-operating in such an 
undertaking, acceded to the request made to them, on certain conditions, 
which were readily concurred in by the Concert Committee; and shortly 
after the performance your Committee had the pleasure of receiving an 
acknowledgment of the services rendered .by the Society in the following 
terms :— 

“‘ MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
© December 22, 1848. 

“ Resolved unanimously,—That the best thanks of the Committee be presented 
to the Sacred Harmonic Society for their highly valuable services at the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Uratorio, Elijah, at Exeter Hall, on the 15th instant, 
and for the gratuitous and effective aid of a vig: number of their members, as 
well as their having kindly granted the use of their organ, extensive platform, 
and orchestral fittings, together with other facilities and advantages possessed by 
them; and the Committee for the ‘Mendelssohn Scholarships’ request the 
Committee of ‘The Sacred Harmonic Society’ to convey to the gentlemen who 
acted as Stewards their best thanks for the assistance they kindly rendered upon 


this occasion, 
(Signed) * GEORGE SMART, Chairman.” 


In recording the proceedings of the past year, it is necessary that the Com- 
mittee should make mention, in their present Report, of several changes 
which have taken place amongst the officers of the Society during that period. 
The first is the removal of Mr. Surman from the conductorship and agency 
of the Society. On this subject it is sufficient to remark, that circumstances 
rendered unavoidable an inquiry into his official conduct and qualifications— 
that, with his entire concurrence, a special commission of inquiry was 
> ge consisting of nine members, four of whom were nominated by 

r. Surman, and four by the promoters of the inquiry, and the ninth was 
chosen by lot by the previously-appointed eight, the lot falling upon a gentle- 
man nominated by the friends of Mr. Surman. To the Committee thus con- 
stituted the whole case was referred by mutual agreement. The inquiry 

: ; re 


has since devoted his high talents to the service of the Society, have conferred 
an advantage on it which deserves to be most highly appreciated, and s 
the warmest acknowledgments. ; 3 
Mr. Perry,in consequence of failing to obtain the office of conductor, imme-~ 
diately gave up his appointment as leader of the band, and retired altogether 
from_the Society. 

* - 
Within the last few months a vacancy has also been occasioned in the 
office of organist—Mr. Miller, who had efficiently and Vs paging filled it 
for many years past, having felt it necessary to retire from it on account of 
its duties interfering with his propel avocations. During the vacancy, 
the Committee have been kindly favoured with the efficient and gratuitous 
services of Mr. Brownsmith, both at rehearsals and public performances, and 
they now submit to the meeting the propriety of provision being made, with 
regard to the discharge of the duties, by the engagement of a 
gentleman, in the same manner as other performers are engaged. 

* * * * om * 
The accounts for the year ending at Christmas last have, at the request of 
the Committee, been carefully examined and audited, as usual, by three 
members. From the abstracts, which have been — by these gentlemen, 
and which are appended to this Report, it appears that the aggregate receipts 
and payments of the year were as follows, viz. :— 


RECEIPTS 
Sale of £600 Three per Cent. Consols . . £536''1 3 
Dividends on £1800 Stock . . . «. «© « $7.17 4 
Subscriptions *. 0's 2 3 oe ee 8 8 803 9 0 
Proceeds of Concerts. . . « . - + « 3067 7 5 


——— £44441 0 
PAYMENTS, 


Balance of Account ending Christmas, 1847. £161 14 2 
General Expenses . . . + + + « + + 1015 1 8 
Expenses of Concerts . . ..... + 3108 4 8 

£4285 0 1 


wee ee 219014 11 





Balance in hand . 


Upon this statement the Committee would remark, with regard to the first 
item, under the head of “ Receipts,’—namely, the Sale of Stock,—that £300 
was sold‘out in the early part of the year, agreeably to the intimation con- 
tained in the last Annual Report, for the purpose of meeting the then existing 
claims against the Society ; and that the more recent sale of the further sum 
of £300 has been rendered necessary, in consequence of the extra expenses 
incurred during the year, for purposes arising out of the altered circumstances 
of the Society, and special occurrences peculiar“to the year, as will be noticed 
hereafter. It is most gratifying to be able to remark further, on the subject of 
receipts, that the amount of subscriptions, during the past year, has been 
larger than in any former year since the Society has been in existence ; it is 
nearly £100 beyond the amount in the year immediately preceding, and 
exceeds the average of the last five years by nearly £150. 

With regard to the expenses, the items which call most for remark, as con- 
taining additional and unusual charges, are the following :— 


For rent of office, salary of clerk, and office expenses, the 


additional expenditure has been about » «  » £190 0 0 

Purchase of Music performed during the year, and which 
isin stock for futureuse . . .»«. « «» « 26011 9 
Reconstructing orchestra, and new fittings. . . . 411010 0 
Contribution to;the Mendelssohn Testimonial Fund. . 50 0 0 

Expenses of Special Committee of Inquiry relative to 
Mr. Surman 00 ee | we eT ie ne Ses ae oe 
£627 18 11 


It is right to mention, with regard to the first of these items, that the ex- 
penses of maintaining an office and clerk, ‘rendered essentially necessary by 
the altered circumstances of the Society, is not to be considered as wholly an 
additional charge upon its funds; inasmuch as the establishment of an office 





occupied a period of upwards of four months, and ter t 
adverse to Mr. Surman. An opportunity was afforded him of avoiding the 

inful alternative of a formal report to a general meeting, by at once tender- 
ing his resignation, but this proposition he declined, and a special general 
meeting of the Society was held on the 15th of February last, when a detailed 
report, unanimously agreed to by the special committee, was read and adopted 
by the meeting, and Mr. Surman was, in consequence, dismissed from office. 

The special general meeting having left it to the Committee to provide for 
the performance of the duties of the office of conductor, until a regular 
appointment to it could be made, Mr. Perry, at their request, from time to 
time, discharged those duties, until the election of the present conductor took 


place. 
After the preliminary arrangements with respect to the office had been 
considered by the Committee, and received the sanction of the Society, a spe- 
cial general meeting was held for the election on the 22nd of September. Mr. 
Perry and Mr. Costa, with some other gentlemen in the profession, were put 
in nomination, and, the votes of the members being taken, the choice was 
determined by a very large majority in favour of Mr. Costa, whose ready 


has enabled a considerable saving to be made in the commission heretofore 
allowed on the sale of tickets, besides securing other important advantages to 
the Society. With — to the payment for the purchase of music, 
great advantage which has been secured by this outlay is evident in the fact, 
that the Committee have been enabled to purchase an ample supply of copies 
of all the music which has been required for performance during the year, at 
acost considerably below what would have been payable, under the former 
arrangement, for the mere hire of it! In addition to which, and as a conse- 
quence of the alterations effected in connection with this subject, the Society 
has had the advantage of the profit arising from the sale of the Books of 
Words, which, during the past year, has amounted to a considerable sum, 
independent of a large stock which remain on hand available for sale’on 
future occasions 

On the whole, it is most gratifying to find that, notwithstanding the large 
expenditure necessarily incurred for extra purposes during the past year, the 
Society’s finances are, in reality, in a far more flourishing condition now 
than they were at the commencement of that period. For, looking at the 
present state of affairs as compared with that time, it may be that 





acceptance of the office, and the zealous ‘and admirable manner in which he 


. 


besides having acquired increased stability and efficiency, the Society has 
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realised in its finances a profit, during the year, amounting to nearly £250—a 
result which will be apparent by the following statement :— 


Balance due to Treasurer at Christmas,1847 . . . . . £161 14 2 
Expenses then incurred, although not then 
dharged in Account’. 6.0 5 ee ow we te 66 17 2 


Acquired Property in 1848: 
Furniture and Library . . . « . - £21 4 0 


ee ga tee yal tb ai aR te 260 11 9 
Qemeere i ee 8 110 10 0 
Balanceinhand ....+e++.-. 159 14 11 


552 0 8 





0 
Sold.out Stock .....-s ws ceitio um eget « . 536 0 0 
Profit onthe year 1848 ......4.-. o 6 © « £244.12 0 


In concluding their Report, the Committee cannot forbear indulging in an 
expression of congratulation upon the present state of the Society, under 
whatever aspect its affairs may be regarded: the financial department now 
relieved from the heavy pressure hitherto experienced from payments for the 
hire of music, &c.; the musical arrangements directed by the distinguished 
talents of Mr. Costa; the renewed zeal, energy, and unanimity of the 
members, and the advancing reputation of the Society, as already attested by 
the number of its supporters and the attendance on public nights, and the 
favourable opinions of the press ; altogether, form a combination of circum- 
stances which cannot be contemplated without emotions of pleasure and 
gratification, and the Committee feel that they have only to recommend a 
continuance of the spirit of unity and activity which have hitherto marked 
its progress, and have been especially manifested during the past year, to 
perpetuate with honour and lasting fame the Sacred Harmonic Society. 





one passage which ought certainly to be expunged, namely, 
that which related to the withholding the tickets of those who 
did not attend the rehearsals. He was very jealous.of giving 
more power to the Committee, they had already quite enough, 
and he would never consent that the Committee should be 
allowed to turn from the orchestra any member whose time 
would not permit him to attend the-rehearsals. Entertaining, 


therefore, these opinions, he would move the following amend- 
ment :— 


_ This meeting views with feelings of regret that the Committee should 
introduce matters of a mal character, and quite irrelevant to the question 
before them, into the port; and the meeting is of opinion, that the expul- 
sion of members should be left to a general meeting only.” 


Mr. Fells seconded the amendment, amidst considerable 
interruption. 

The Secretary rose on a-point of order. He submitted ‘to 
the Chairman that this amendment could not be entertained, 
as there was nothing in the Report relating to the expulsion of 
members. 

The Chairman having decided that the amendment was in- 
formal, put the motion for the adoption of the Report, which 


was carried by an immense majority, there being only eight 
dissentients, 


Much applause was manifested during the reading of the 


Report, and more particularly at its conclusion ; after which, 
the treasurer, Mr. Joseph Taylor, read the usual detailed 
abstract of the accounts, the substance of which is embodied 
in the Report. 
Mr. Cork rose with great pleasure, to move that the Report 
and accounts be received and adopted. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Society, and he had never listened to a 
Report with greater satisfaction than he had upon this occasion ; 
no comment that he could make would enhance the value of 
the Report, which spoke so clearly for itself on every 
question, and he therefore left his motion in the hands of the 
meeting. 
Mr. Vaughan having shortly seconded the motion, Mr. 
Luckett rose to make a few remarks on some of the state- 
ments which had been put forward by the Committee in their 
Report. One of the most important was that relating 
to the quantity of music which had been purchased, and 
which he was very glad had been so bought; he 
thought, however, that the Committee were not justified in 
introducing any comparison of the amount paid for their 
purchases with that paid to Mr. Surman for the hire. 
The Committee had the power to make any regulations on 
this point they pleased, and, if Mr. Surman had imposed 
upon them, the Committee could blame themselves only. 
He objected, also, to the introduction into the Report of 
matter relative to Mr. Surman’s removal; that was a matter 
decided, and should be buried in oblivion, and he thought 
it savoured strongly of personality in again stating the. 
circumstances. He further wished to know who had been 
proposed to fill up the vacancies in the Committee. 

The Chairman explained that no proposition to that effect 
had yet been made. 

Mr. Luckett continued—The next points he would notice, 
were, that there was not in the Cash Account any mention of 
the sum received for the sale of the Books of the Words, 
neither a statement of the property of the Society, whether: 
in the public funds, music, or in other respects; neither was 
there a distinction made in the number of the members of the, 
Society and the subscribers. All these were matters which he 


It was then resolved, that the Report and Accounts should 
be printed as us 1. 

A question of account between the Society and their late _ 
Conductor, next occupied the attention of the meeting ; and 
the Secretary read a voluminous mass of correspondence on 
the subject, extending over a period of ten months, which 
briefly resulted in this : that Mr. Brewer continually demanded 
Mr. Surman’s account ; and Mr. Surman, in reply, expressed 
his willingness to pay over the sums he had received, but 
confessing his inability to supply his account against the 
Society, for several reasons: but Mr. Brewer declined to re- 
ceive any money, unless a complete settlement was made at 
the same time; as the Committee did not choose that Mr, 
Surman should have it in his power to say that the Society 
had dismissed him, at the same time being in his debt. 

After this matter had undergone a long and exciting 
discussion, 

The Rev. J. E. Cox rose, and said-—Mr. Chairman, I 
came to this meeting this evening as a young member of the 
Society, and, being the first meeting which I have attended, 
determined to judge impartially of the proceedings, I will 
candidly confess that I had a leaning towards Mr. Surman. I 
thought he had been, perhaps, rather harshly treated ; but I 
am grieved to say I have witnessed with pain and indigna- 
tion the exposure that he has made of himself this night. I 
do not consider or think that he has offered any satisfactory 
explanation to this meeting; and, after what has now 
passed, I do not see how Mr. Surman can be retained 
as a member of the Sacred Harmonic Society. — (Loud 
cheers.)—I came here to endeavour to act as a mediator 
between Mr. Surman and the Society; and, as you must 


| suppose, as a member of my profession, my duty would be 


“ To throw oil upon the troubled waters ;” 
but I must return to my home satisfied that the Society 


| have been perfectly justified in the proceedings they -have felt 


it necessary to take against Mr. Surman; and feeling that his 
conduct on this occasion deserves to be severely reprobated, 
I beg to move the following resolution :— 





like to see introduced into the Report; and there was; 


“Resolved,—That after the explanation given by the Secretary, of the 
ampahdoien which has YS eee and himeelf, that 
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Mr. Surman be no longer considered a member of the Society ; and, that 
the members of this meeting express their strongest disapprobation at the 
conduct pursued by Mr. Surman in that correspondence with the Secretary, 
and also at this meeting.” 


The resolution having been seconded by Mr. Reid, the 
Chairman was about to put it to the meeting, when Mr. 
Luckett claimed to be heard on the motion, amidst cries of 
“Spoke!” ‘ Time!” “ Chair! ” 

The Chairman.—A great deal of debate has been carried on, 
and some of it very irregularly ; I will now put it to the 
meeting, whether any one shall be allowed to speak on this 
resolution. 

It was then formally moved and carried, that the Rev. Mr. 
Cox’s motion be not further debated, there being only eight 
dissentients. 

The Chairman.—I will now put to the meeting the motion 
of the Rev. Mr. Cox, which is in effect to dismiss Mr. Surman 
from. the Society. 

This motion was also carried, there being, as in the former 
case, only eight hands held up for the negative of the propo- 
sition. 

It was then moved by Mr. Taylor, and carried, there being 
only one dissentient besides Mr. Surman, “ That Mr. Surman 
be required now to produce his accounts.” 

Mr. Surman.—I give no accounts, unless I am furnished 
with those minutes. I render no account, unless I have a 
copy of those minutes. 

Mr. Brewer.—I now propose, sir, that, under the circum- 
stances, the matter be referred to the Committee of this 
Society, to deal with it as they may be advised. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Baker.—As Mr. Surman is now no longer a member 
of the Society, I move that he be requested to withdraw; 
which motion was unanimously carried ; and 

Mr. Surman immediately retired. 

The meeting then adopted the alterations rendered neces- 
sary in the Rules, by the different arrangements adopted in 
respect to the offices of Leader and Organist; and Mr. Winsor 
took the opportunity of informing the members that Mr. 
Perry, their late leader, had requested him to thank them for 
the very flattering testimonial which he, Mr. Winsor, had pre- 
sented to Mr. Perry last night, in the names of two hundred 
gentlemen connected with the Society—a testimonial of their 
esteem and respect—sentiments engendered towards him 
during the sixteen years he had occupied the gratuitous post 
of leader. Mr. Perry had further desired him to say that it 
was his intention to make a proper acknowledgment to every 
gentleman who had subscribed to the testimonial. 

The vacancies in the Committee were filled up by the re- 
election of Mr. Cowell, Mr. Whitehorn, Mr. W. H. Husk, and 
Mr. Stewart, and the election of Mr. Sims. 

‘Mr. Bowley proposed that the Society should express to Mr. 
Costa their warm and sincere thanks for the exertions which 
had been made by that gentleman to advance the reputation of 
the Society. It was impossible to conceive greater advantages 
could accrue to the Society than those which had been 
attained by placing Mr. Costa in the office of conductor; he 
was bound up heart and soul with the Society; and there 
was but one feeling in the Committee, and he was sure, 
also, in the Society, towards him, namely, that of the 
greatest respect. Mr. Bowléy besought the members to 


pay no attention to the reports which were circulated un- 
favourable to the sentiments he had expressed, as they were 
clearly traced to a quarter upon which the members would 
now know what reliance could be placed. 

Mr. Vaughan heartily seconded the motion; which was 





unanimously carried, with cheers. Votes of thanks were then 
passed to the President, the Committee, the Treasurer, and 
other officers of the Society; the late Organist, and Mr. 
Brownsmith, who had officiated since Mr. Miller’s retirement ; 
the Ladies, Assistants, Stewards, &c. &c. 

In moving thanks to Mr. Brewer, the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Reseigh feelingly alluded to the position in which Mr. 
Brewer had been placed that evening, and contrasted his 
conduct with that of his opponent; whereas, on the one 
side, there was the stern, manly dignity of right, on the 
other there was the shuffling, evasive manner of wrong- 
doing, and malignant enmity.—This motion was carried 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and the meeting separated at 
a late hour. 





SONNET. 
NO. CXIX, 


Brine me not into action. Let me live 
Within the region of mine own free thought, 
With just as much of earth as may be wrought 
Into a form, which I myself can give. 
I was not made hard lessons to receive, 
Save those that in my inmost soul are taught. 
Thus, there are none around me knowing aught 
Of that which gladdens me, or makes me grieve. 
Call, if you will, my world an empty dream ; 
Say it is peopled with creations vain : 
At random by a morbid fancy strown. 
To me the worlds beyond me only seem 
The wild productions of another’s brain. 


The dream I live in is, at least, mine own. N.D. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 
BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHG@NICIANS, AND PERSIANS, 
(Continued from page 38.) 








CHAP. II. 

I. Tue second part of this section treats of the old original 
style of Egyptian art, and comprehends the drawing of the 
nude, and the consequent clothing of the figures. On the 
whole, three distinctions, manners, or styles may be observed : 
the old one just mentioned, then a later one, and, finally, one 
in imitation of Egyptian works, which were probably the pro- 
duction of Greek artists, I shall endeavour to shew below, 
that the real old Egyptian works are of two kinds, and that 
two different periods must be assigned to their own proper 
art. The first period extends to the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses, and the second lasts as long as native Egyptians 
worked at sculpture under the Persian, and afterwards under 
the Greek dominion. The imitations were probably, for the 
most part, made under the Emperor Hadrian (a). 

II. In the older style the drawing of the nude has certain 
plain and intelligible qualities, which distinguish it not only 
from the drawing of other nations, and also from the later 
style of the Egyptians. These qualities are to be found and 
determined, both in the entire outline of the figure, and in 
the shape and drawing of every part. 

III. The general and chief peculiarity of the drawing 
of the nude in this style is the straightness and little 
deviation of the lines that compose the outline. There is 
the same peculiarity in their architecture and decorations. 
Hence the Egyptian’ figures are deficient both as to the 
Graces—deities which were unknown to that people—and in 
the picturesque; both of which’ de‘ects are mentioned by 
Strabo, while judging the temple at Memphis. The attitude 
of the figures is stiff and constrained ; but the parallel close 
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position of the feet, such as seems to be mentioned by some 
of the old writers as a general characteristic of Egyptian 
figures, and such as we find in the oldest bronze Etrurian 


: figures, is only to be found in the sitting figures of the 


Egyptians. The feet, which are really ancient, are indeed 
parallel, and not turned out, but it is in a parallel pushed * 
forward, one foot being advanced before the other. In a 
small figure, fourteen hands high, in the Ville Albani, the 
distance from one foot to another is above three hands. In 
small figures the hands hang down straight along the sides, 
to which they are attached, as though they were firmly 
pressed in, and hence these figures are without action, which 
is chiefly indicated by movement of the hands and feet. This 
want of movement is a proof, not of the unskilfulness of 
the artists, but of a rule laid down with respect to statues, 
according to which they worked after one and the same 
pattern; for the action with which they have endowed their 
figures appears in obelisks and other works. Perhaps, too, 
some statues had the hands free, as may be inferred from the 
one representing a king, which held a mouse in its hand, if 
this has been not asitting, but a standing, figure (b). In female 
figures it is only the right arm which hangs down close to the 
side, while the left one is bent under the bosom; though 
in those which stand in the front of the chair of Memnon’s 
statue both arms are hanging down. Several figures sit with 
their legs bent under them, or on the knee, and may hence be 
called “‘ Engonases.” The three Dii Nixi, before the three 
chapels of the Olympian Jupiter, at Rome, stand in this 
position. 

IV. In the great uniformity of the drawing, the bones and 
muscles are slightly indicated, while the tendons (nerven) and 
veins are not indicated at all. The knee, the ankle, and an 
indication of the elbow, appear raised as in nature; but the 
back-bone is invisible on account of the pillar, against which 
the statues are placed, and which is of the same piece with 
them. The slightness of deviation in the outline of the 
figures is, at the same time, a cause of that narrow, contracted 
form, by which Petronius characterises the Egyptian style in 
art. Egyptian figures, especially when of the male sex, are 
also distinguished by the unusual slenderness of the frame 
above the hips. 


Sgiect Norss. 

(a) Fea makes five epochs, The first extends from the earliest times 
of the people to Sesostris ; the second began under the reign of this king, 
and lasted till the time of Psammetichus, who permitted the immigra- 
tions of the Greeks, who, by their cultivation in art and science, had 
influence on the Egyptians, and were the cause of the third epoch, 
which lasted during the dominion of the Greek rulers, to the conquest of 
Egypt by the Romans, when the fourth epoch begins. The fifth epoch, 
or style of imitation, at Rome, would have begun after the introduction 
of the Egyptian deities into that city, and was particularly favoured by 
Hadrian. Many objections might be made to this division, but these 
would involve us in prolix investigations; and, after all, they would but 
lead us to this result, that Winckelmann’s simple division is more suita- 
ble to the Egyptian monuments now in existence than the one proposed 
by Fea; for it will not be found easy plainly to point out the difference 
of the five epochs in any works of art.—Meyer. 

(b) Fea says, that this statue of a king, with a mouse in his hand, 
must have been in a standing posture, and, in confirmation of this opi- 
nion, refers to a small and very ancient bronze, which was in the Vatican 
library from the year 1778. This savant afterwards abandoned his firs 
opinion, and considered the bronze to be a female—probably an Etru- 
rian figure—with a pig in its arms.—Meyer. 


(To be continued.) 


* “Ein geschobenes Parallellineal.”” The expression is somewhat awkward 
but it obviously means that the parallel lines are placed thus: —— ’ 


and not thus: ——— 
ae Translator. 











MENDELSSOHN. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 

Enoveu has been said to illustrate the originality of Men- 
delssohn as a composer; to prove his greatness is less in the 
power of words to accomplish, and to this end it would be 
vain to offer more than a general list of his principal works in 
the various branches of composition, with only such remarks 
upon each as the writer’s interest in the subject renders it 
difficult to avoid, since an analysis of the whole would 
necessarily far exceed the limits of the present article, and, 
without the opportunity for copious extracts, would be not 
only tedious, but unintelligible to any who might not have at 
hand for reference, either in their memory or their library, all 
the works upon which descant would be made. 

To commence, then, with the most important, there is his 


accomplished musician, all the brilliant imagination of the 


(| 
i 
oratorio of Elijah, which exhibits all the profound skill of the | | 


enlightened poet, and all the earnest solemnity of one imbued 
j 


with the sublime dignity of the subject. The text is selected 
from Scripture, with merely such modifications of the narrative | 
to the dramatic manner of relation as the occasional alteration 
of a single word effects ; and in its selection, its disposition 
and arrangement, and in its distribution into separate move- 
ments, not only the greatest skill and judgment, but the 
highest epic powers are evinced. Without parade or prepara- 
tion, or any sort of introduction, the oratorio begins by Elijah 
denouncing the terrible curse, ‘ There shall not be rain nor dew 
upon this land for three years;” and thas the person of Elijah, 
his character of a prophet, and the great event which is the pre- 
cursor and the immediate occasion of all the events, natural 
and supernatural, that constitute the history of the chief in- 
strument of God’s wrath and mercy, and form the subject- 
matter of this delineation, are at once introduced. Then 
fotlows the instrumental overture, which depicts the sufferings 
of the afflicted people ; and so on, throughout the work, not 
a movement, a phrase, a note, is introduced. that is not in- 
tended to, and does not successfully, bear upon and aid in the 
development of the great design of the whole. The re- 
currence in a subsequent portion of the work to the musical 
phrase upon which the words of the curse are uttered, ‘na 
place where the effect and the consequence of this awful 
denunciation are described, and which is then elaborated into an 
extensive and complicated chorus, is one of the many instances 
throughout the work in which the musical expression is made 
in a wonderful manner to bring out, enforce, and even elevate 
the dramatic interest. The stupendous chorus in E flat, at 
the end of the first act, when, after the great trial of power 


between the prophet of the Lord and the Baalam priests, the 


rush of waters comes to quench the scorching drought, to re- 
lieve the repentant multitude, and to declare the omnipotence 
of the Most High,—‘‘ Thanks be to God,”—is one of the 
grandest, most powerful and impressive, and in all that ima- 
gination can suppose, or criticism describe, most beautiful 
compositions that enrich the art. In this oratorio the most 
suprising musical effect and the most profound poetical 
justice go hand-in-hand throughout, in the powerful contrast 
of character that is everywhere preserved between the different 
personages of the story: thus we have the majestic, awful 
dignity of Elijah, which in various phases still manifests 
itself, whether in his curse, in his resignation, in his command, 
or in his prayer; the pure devotion of Obadiah; the incensed 
and violent fury of Jezebel; the sufferings of the afflicted 
people, and their exultant rejoicing on the removal of the 
curse ; the fanatic madness of the priests of Baal, and the 
beatific serenity of the choir of angels. Volumes might be 
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written in praise of this extraordinary creation, which would 
leave still volumes more to say, and all would but convey 
this obvious truth :—the more we understand the greatness 
of his work, the less can we understand, but. the more must 
we reverence, the greatness of the author. 
| Mendelssohn’s other oratorio, St. Paul, is only second in 
| the scale of the composer’s works, because Elijah is before 
| | it; no other mind could have produced another work to stand 
| beside it. In this the devotional eolemnity of the chorales is 
eminently true to the subject, as depicting the calm and fervent 
zeal of the early teachers, whose simplicity was the decora- 
tion, by the display of which they held such influence upon 
the minds of men as to lay the seeds of a faith that has since 
grown and spread. over so large a portion of the earth. Con- 
trasted with these are the lighter music of the heathen people, 
who worship Paul and Barnabas as incarnate deities; the 
choruses of the multitude, sometimes wondering, sometimes 
accusing, sometimes in busy whispers, eagerly inquiring among 
themselves of the truth of the miracles they see, of the per- 
sonality of him that effects them, sometimes devoutly praying; 
the impressive music of Paul, which, from the great penitential 
song, ‘“‘O Lord, have mercy,” to the least important passage 
that he has to utter, is quite in keeping with the character of 
the great apostle; and the great scene of the Conversion, the 
highest praise of which can only be that it successfully embo- 
dies the extraordinary scene it is designed to depict. 

In comparing the two oratorios, it may be suggested that 
St, Paul is more of an historical, Elijah more of a poetical 
work ;. this more of an imaginative, that more of a religious 
creation ;. and yet it must be felt that the truth, the devotion, 
the refinement, and the comprehensiveness that characterise 
so much the author’s mind, as displayed in his writings, 
all give a great. and a varied colouring to both of these, the 
largest and grandest efforts of his genius. 

The next, perhaps, in importance, of Mendelssohn’s sacred 
works, is the Lobgesang, the Hymn of Praise of the English 
version, This is somewhat on the plan of the grand Choral 
Symphony of Beethoven, insomuch as it is a combination to 
a certain extent of the essentials of instrumental and of vocal 
music; but it differs from that work through the vocal por- 
tion being so much more important. There is also a more 
earnest, since a decidedly religious, character in the com- 
position of Mendelssohn than in that of Beethoven, and the 
three instrumental movements are more in aecordance with, 
and more decidedly a prelude to the song of laudation which 
they introduce, than are the first three movements of 
Beethoven’s symphony, from the gloomy grandeur and 
pensive melancholy of which the Ode to Joy bursts as a 
powerful contrast, as the upheaving ofa depressed spirit. in 
the exultant dilation of a contracted heart. The chorale with 
which the Lobgesang opens displays. at once the solemn 
intention and sacred character of the whole, and these are 
throughout never lost sight of; but the “ praise ” is that of a 
great mind, which feels that the pouring out of its’ best! 
feelings and its noblest, is the devotitest homage: thus we 
find all conventionalities.aré eschewed completely ; no: form 
or style, because it has the name of sacred, is employed to 
impose a false character of devotion upon the hearers, and the 
effect of the whole is grand and impressive because of its 
beauty, and not because of any accepted form of ‘echnical 
treatment. 

Next may be named his psalm, ‘‘ As the hart pants for the 
water-brooks,”"—a work more or less in the form of the 
English anthem or motet, consisting of choruses and solos— 

-which, asa whole, and in all its parts, is 4 composition of 





exquisite beauty, comprising passages of the gentlest sup- 
plication, the tenderest pathos, and the most exciting gran- 
deur. There are also the psalm, “As Israel out of Egypt 
came,” and another, neither of which entirely equals: in 
interest the first mentioned; and there is also one as yet 
unpublished, which was written at the request and to the new 
English version of Dr. Broadley. There is a 7e Deum for the 
service of the Church of England, several motets for a choir of 
female voices, and a number of detached choral pieces com- 
posed for various occasions, which are all worthy of the master. 

It is now to enumerate his orchestral compositions for the 
concert-room. There is his first symphony in C minor, 
which, notwithstanding the many beauties it: possesses, has 
much the air of an early work. His symphony in A major, 
which is still in manuscript. This work was composed: for 
the Philharmonic Society some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
played with success, and but once repeated in all these years, 
until the last season, when, as a tribute of respect to his 
memory, it was revived, to the great astonishment. of all 
musicians, who were surprised to find in a work that had 
been so long hidden one of the happiest efforts of: its 
lamented author; and the excitement it created was so great 
as to cause its repetition at a second concert during the same 
season. There is the symphony in A minor, which work of 
exquisite beauty is in itself sufficient to place its composer on 
a level with his three immortal predecessors in this class of 
writing. There is his overture, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, which though since appropriated to theatrical perform- 
ance, was originally written for and performed in the con- 
cert room, perhaps its fittest sphere, for its unusual length 
would, were it not for its more than unusual beauty, and 
probably also for its being so generally well known. and 
appreciated, render it unsuitable to a theatre audience. There 
is his overture, the Isles of Fingal, which was written on the 
occasion of his visit to the Hebrides in 1880, and expresses 
the emotions excited in him by the extraordinary, wild, pic- 
turesque, and terrific scenery of this remarkable cluster of 
islands : they could not fail to create'a strong impression upon 
the most obtuse mind, but in Mendelssohn they seem to have 
stimulated the very highest powers of imagination, and the 
result is the great boon to the world of a work teeming with 
excessive beauty, and perhaps the most romantic in its cha- 
racter and effect of anything.the world possesses; in it the 
true spirit of poetry speaks with the tongue of music the ad- 
miration of an inspired mind, in contemplating the wonders 
of a scene that presents, as it were, the supernatural of 
nature, The next in order of his concert overtures is Die 
schine Melusine, founded on one of the legends of Germany, 
which tells of the loves of a knight and a water-nymph, and 
which has suggested to the poet-musician such a series of 
lovely phrases and picturesque ideas as exalt the simple fairy 
tale into a work of the most glowing imagination, The last 
in order of these beautiful conceptions is the overture, the 
Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, illustrative of one of the 
very short poems of Goethe, which, possessing perhaps. less 
musical beauty than either of the others, is not less remark- 
able than the best of them ‘for its truth and power of de- 
scription. To this list may also be added the overture to 
Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, in C major, which was written at 
the command of the King of Prussia for a performance of that 
play in Berlin, so that it cannot be strictly classed as a work 
for the concert-room; while being unpublished, and having 
never been played since the occasion for which it was written, 
it is impossible to give an account of it. Thcre is also an 
overture for a military band, but little known. 
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It is next to speak of his compositions for solo instruments 
with orchestral accompaniment, which, as they are all written 
with an idea no Jess of musical excellence than of executive 
display, must be classed, like those of Mozart and Beethoven, 
in that very high branch of writing to which the importance 
given them by their length and construction, supported by 
their great beauty, attaches them. These are—for the piano- 
forte, the concerto in G minor, and the concerto in D minor, 
between which absolute inspirations it is impossible to choose 
for excellence ; the andante and rondo in B minor, and another 
work of the same form in E flat, which are both, especially 
the former; highly effective for the player, and interesting to 
the musician; and, for the violin, the concerto in E minor, 
which is not only one of the best compositions of its author, 
but one of the best solo pieces for the instrument extant. 
This was written for Ferdinand David, the concert-meister 
of Leipzig, a particular friend of Mendelssohn, and an eminent 
violinist; and it was introduced in London at a concert 
of the Philharmonic Society. The originality of plan in the 
concertos has already been remarked upon, to which observa- 
tions it is necessary in this place to add, that these works 
abound with the most novel and beautifal effects of instru- 
mentation ; the concerto for the violin, in particular, being no 
less remarkable for the felicity and newness of its orchestral 
combinations than for the exquisite ideas of which they are 
so successfully the colouring. There is one other work for 
the concert-room of equal, if not superior, importance to any 
of the rest. The First Walpurgis Night, a most powerful ard 
dramatic, and truly beautiful setting of the Ballade of Goethe 
so named; to do justice to the beanties of this would occupy 
more space than the present article. It would be, however, 
impossible to give any idea of its character to those unac- 
quainted with it, except by presenting, at least, a brief sketch 
of the subject, and the manner in which this is conducted. 
The celebrated Walpurgisnacht, as is well known, ‘is the 
occasion of the annual great festival of all the supernatural 
beings that constitute the fanciful machinery of German legends, 
when, it is said, the great meeting of the whole takes place in 
the Brocken, the chief of the Hartz mountains. So much for 
superstition; in which light the great poet-philosopher has 
treated the subject, in one of the most extraordinary of the 
many fantastic scenes of his dramatic poem of Faust; the 
ballade, which forms the text of Mendelssohn’s masterly com- 
position, which is also, to a certain extent, in a dramatic form, 
takes us from Superstition to Truth—from Tradition to History, 
and portrays the origin of all the wild legends on the subject. 
It describes the Druids assembling the people for the annual 
consecration of the sacred oak on the first of May, and the 
celebration of the return of Spring; the terror of the people, 
who apprehend the interference of the Christian soldiery, whose 
farious zeal stimulates them with the most tyrannic violence 
to prevent the heathenish, but simple and peaceful ceremony ; 
the retirement of the assembly into the recesses of the moun- 
tains to escape observation; the pursuit and search for them 
by the soldiery; the stratagem of the stedfast and persevering 
multitude to scare away their oppressors, which consists of 
raising such wild and extravagant noises and appearances, as 
to give the Christians the belief that the whole world of spirits 
is broken loosé upon them; so that they accordingly retreat, 
and leave the Druids and their flock to pursue their devotion. 
Here, it will be seen, is ample scope for the play of an ima- 
gination like Mendelssohn’s; and in an equally extraordinary 
manner has he given wing to his ideas to fly over the full extent 
of the wide field thus opened for their exercise. The overture 
{in A minor) is a masterly composition, designed to represent 











the troublous close of a stormy winter; from which, in the i 
music, as in Nature, the opening of Spring bursts upon us 
with extraordinary beauty. The other most striking portions 
of the work are :—the contralto solo of one of the people, who 
is trembling with fear of the tyrants; the chorus of Christians, * 
who are pursuing their midnight search in the mountains; oh 
the most wonderful and wholly indescribable chorus of the a 
people, that represents the origin of all the stories of witches 
on broomsticks, kobolds, goblins, Zamiels, bottle-imps, and 
the rest of the almost endless variety of unearthly personages; 
who give the chief interest and the whole character to the 
popular tales of Allemanian fiction; lastly, the solemn, : 
earnest, but joyous bass solo and chorus of the chief Druid 
and the multitude, who thus, when no longer molested, pour 
out their hearts’ devotion. 

Of the dramatic music of Mendelssohn, the first work in im- | 
portance and in excellence is the music for 4 Midsummer 
Nighi’s Dream, whichconsists of entr’actes, choruses,and melo- 
dramatic music. This work was composed at the command of 
the King of Prussia, to whose instigation we owe many of it¢ 
author’s happiest efforts. The universally acknowledged ° 

















beauty of the overture to Shakspere’s magical comedy, sug- fF 
gested to the monarch Meczenas the idea, so happy for the q 
world, that he who had produced a musical commentary upon bi 
this wonderful dramatic poem, so exquisite as to be an embel~ ra 






lishment even to the work of Shakspere, should make similar 
illustrations to the whole play. The beauty of this work 
must be known to be understood; but there is one thing 
remarkable about it which may well be described, and which 
must cause it to be regarded asa curiosity in the history of 
the art: this is, that though composed at an intérval of 
many years after the overture, at a period when busy experi- 
ence had ripened the author’s precocious powers into matu- 
rity, it is written, not only with all the same youthfal 
freshness and vigour, but in the very spirit and feeling of 
the overture; so much so, as to make it appear, to any one 
unacquainted with the different dates of the composition, that 
what may now be regarded as the two portions of the 
one work, were written continuously at the same period, 
The dramatic music is also interesting. as forming a sort 
of key or index to the overture, as by repeating the several 
subjects of it at those situations of the drama that each 
is meant to depict, it verifies the generally unanimous sup- 
positions as to what were Mendelssohn’s intentions in the 
description. The musie for the Antigone of Sophocles is 
another work for the suggestion and instigation of which the 
world is indebted to the good taste and liberality of the King 
of Prussia. The idea was to revive in Germany, with all their 
peculiarities of stage arrangement, and with all the perfection 
that the various resources of the country could afford, the 
master-pieces of the ancient Greek drama. Mendelssohn’s 
music may truly be said to emulate the excellence, which, in 
these days of the refinement of the art, we may almost con- 
sider fabulous, that all writers attribute to the ancient Greek 
music, if not to restore its wholly forgotten style. It adds in 
the highest degree to the effect and the interest of the drama, 
and is in itself eminently beautiful, The Hymn to Bacchus 
is a composition of the most powerful and exeiting character ; 
the choral recitative, a thing that had not before been to the 
same extent attempted, has a most imposing effect, and the 
instrumental accompaniment to some of the most impassioned 
portions of the dialogue of the principal characters gives them 
a force that the most powerful declamation alone, even of these 
most powerful passages, could never produce. The success of 
this work led to the production, under similar circumstances, 
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of the dipus of Sophocles, and the Athalie of Racine, for 
both of which Mendelssohn wrote music. There is an opera 
entitled Camacho’s Hochzeit, which is said to have been written 
when the composer was but twelve years old, performed one 
night with success, and withdrawn at the desire of Mendels- 
sohn, who was so nervous respecting it, that he rushed out of 
the theatre during its representation, unable to witness it to 
the end. Of this the overture only is known, which is very 
spirited and effective, and, for the work of a mere child, a 
truly wonderful production. There is an opera in one act that 
was written for, and performed by, a party of friends, on the 
oceasion of his mother’s birthday, which contains several 
charming pieces ; but this also is unprinted, and therefore a 
secret to the world. Juastiy, there is a considerable portion of 
an opera upon which he was engaged at the period of his 
death, his devotion to which, at the time when his physicians 
had ordered him repose and relaxation, it is feared was greatly 
the cause of that irreparable calamity to the art and to man- 
kind. Respecting this unfinished work, the liveliest interest 
is entertained, as it would have been in this accepted field of 
dramatic music only that Mendelssohn could truly have been 
said to enter the lists as a dramatic composer. 

Mendelssohn’s great work for the organ, his set of six 
sonatas, is one which in itself is sufficient to establish a com- 
poser’s reputation. For this instrument he has also pub- 
lished many fugues of great excellence, and some few single 
pieces. 

Of concerted chamber music he has left us an extensive 
treasure, consisting of his ottet in E flat, for four violins, two 
violas, and two violoncellos ; his quintet in A, for two violins, 
two violas, and violoncello, and another quintet, which is still 
in MS., and has never been heard in public ;_ his five quartets, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello; his three quartets, for 
pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, one of which, in 
B minor, although such an early production, is a great favourite 
with players of classical pianoforte music ; his trio in D minor, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and his trio in C minor, 
for the same instruments ; his duo in B flat, and that in D, for 
pianoforte and violoncello; his sonata in F minor, for piano- 
forte and violin, one of his earliest published works, and one or 
two smaller pieces for various instruments. For pianoforte solo 
the dilletianti of this instrument have to thank him, not only for 
the origination of a new style and new form of music, but 
likewise for almost innumerable specimens of his genius, that 
make him to the pianist alone an oracle of excellence. There 
are his six books of Songs without Words, on which it would be 
vain to offer a word of comment, so well known and so duly 
appreciated are their beauties ; his fantasia in F sharp minor, 
a work with all the regularity of construction to constitute it 
a sonata, and with all the refinement of beauty to make it any- 
thing that the caprice of the composer might induce him to 
name it. . There are his three capriccios, dedicated to his 
friend, Mr. Klingemann, that might be called, from their 
form and importance, overtures for the pianoforte; his six 
preludes and fugues, most admirable specimens of the free 
style of contrapuntal writing ; his seven characteristic pieces ; 
his sonata in E; and many more pieces of various form 
and character than there is here space to enumerate. Of 
vocal music there are almost endless books of six songs; 
there are many single songs; there are the six two-part songs, 
and some other duets, all with pianoforte accompaniment. 
Of all these, it is impossible to choose the loveliest, impossible 
to light upon one that is devoid of interest. 

There is one thing worthy of remark about several of the 
sets of songs, which is, that they contain some that are the 





composition of Mendelssohn’s sister, Fanny, whose initial 
being the same as her brother’s there was less of imposition 
than of equivoque, and very little of either, in the appearance 
of her songs and his, without distinction, in the same pub- 
lication, as productions of F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. No 
higher praise can be given to this lady’s musical capacity 
than consists in the fact that the world is ignorant of, and 
unable to suppose, which are the songs of the brother, and 
which of the sister. 

There are a great many four-part songs, mostly for male 
voices alone, but some for male and female voices; and there 
are many other concerted vocal pieces without accompaniment, 
that are all in their particular style equally meritorious. 

Before closing this extensive list, mention must be made of 
Mendelssohn’s organ part to Handel’s Israel in Egypt, a work 
of no less importance to the art, and perhaps of even greater 
truth to the composer's meaning, than the celebrated addi- 
tional orchestral accompaniments of Mozart to the Messiah ; 
and of his pianoforte accompaniment to some of the violin 
solos of Bach, a work of greater contrapuntal ingenuity and 
greater musical curiosity than the other, insomuch as Bach’s 
elaborate solos are not only complete in themselves, but so full 
in their completeness, that it would seem impossible to add a 
note to them, while Mendelssohn’s no less intricate accompa- 
niments not only make no inappropriate interference with the 
original, but greatly increase its beauty and effect; whereas, 
the score of Handel is avowedly left imperfect, it having been 
the custom in his time for the organist to extemporize his 
accompaniment; a custom, which, however interesting when 
Handel was the improvisator, is now happily superseded, since 
it is better to have the written ideas of Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn than the extemporaneous performances of the best 
organists. . 

Thus, then, is it seen that Mendelssohn wrote in every class 
of musical composition, and with equal success in all; and 
by the peculiar colouring of his mind, no less than by the 
novelties of form and detail he employed, he imparted to 
all an originality and novelty. 

Having at such length descanted on the merits of Mendels- 
sohn, it will be but justice to him and to others, and to the 
reader, to adduce what have been pronounced to be his faults. 
A very few words will dismiss them, and so the heaviest por- 


tion of the critic’s labour will become the lightest of the\} 
It is true that his melodies are often more fragmen- |! 
tary than continuous—that his compositions abound more in |) 
detached, though beautiful, phrases, than in streaming, un- | 


reader’s, 


broken, and unquestionable tune ; and it is no less true that 
he is generally less successful in the composition of slow 


movements than in those of a more exciting and animated | 


character ; but, true as are both these propositions, there are 
so many brilliant exceptions to each as to make it a matter of 
question with his enthusiastic admirers whether the peculiari-. 
ties referred to were not points of design with him, rather! 
than evidence of inability to avoid them. 


{ 





To conclude : whether we regard him as a musician or as a! 
man, as a poet or as a friend, as an artist or as a companion, 
the world has known no one more to love while living, more 
to regret now dead, nor more to honour as only a great genius 
can be honoured, by the pure study and true appreciation of 
his works, than FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


G. A, MacFarreENn. 





Massot.—Our readers will be glad to learn that this favourite 
barytone is engaged at the Royal Italian Opera, and will appear 
on the opening night in his original part of Pietro, in Massaniello. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
FLOWERS IN RE HIMSELF. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir,— Allow me to make a remark upon a leading article 
that appeared in an advertising sheet published by A. Novello of 
Dean-street of last month upon “ musical degrees,” in which 
strictures upon our Universities are neither ably nor justly main- 
tained. I quote a sentence from this article to show how small 
wits handle calumny. “ If such a procedure (one which none but 
mechanics would institute) had been hitherto insisted upon, the 
accusation which has been openly made against a Mus. Bac. of the 

resent day—that he obtained his degree by a composition which 

ad been written for him—would have been impossible.” It was 
evidently an intentional desire on the part of that editor to 
exaggerate and defame the man in this instance, because he was 
not satisfied with the accuser’s version of the story but must go on 
to say that the composition was (absolutely) written for him. I 
wrote to the talented and amiable father of the son who has allowed 
this scandal to appear in press and who edites this sheet to ask him 
if he had anything to do with it; he answered me in the kindest 
manner assuring me that he had nothing whatever to do with this 
advertising sheet and should regret my supposing that he had any 
connection with it. So long as publishers preserve their position 
they are useful; they ought at any rate to endeavour to foster 


rofessors and repudiate rather than circulate charges that tend to. 


essen them, (especially in the present instance) who assist publishers 
in gaining an honest livelihood. Before such a sentence were put 
into print Mr. A. Novello should have examined the charge and 
considered the excitability of the accuser. Men are always dangerous 
characters who overlook this grand principle of honour. It may 
be said that as my name was not mentioned in this article, I 
have no right to imply that I was the party alluded to: but the 
person meant is as palpable as the lady referred to in the following 
sentence :—A King of the present day fell in love with a lady and 
her influence was so great over His Majesty that she succeeded to 
overturn the power of the Jesuits and carried it to such an excess 
that she publicly declared that the King would follow her into 
exile !—Sir, I am yours much obliged, Frencu Frowsrs. 

P.S.—Mr. William Aspull calls me an ‘‘ Adder ;” in retaliation 
I will simply call him a Subéractor. I do not know which animal 
is the most dangerous, perhaps Mr. Ass-pull does! 


THE VOGLER CONTROVERSY. 
AN ANALYSIS OF MR, FLOWERS’ ANALYSIS. 
“ Still harping on my daughter !”—Hamlet. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Si1r,— Notwithstanding your exhortation to your correspondents 
to eschew all personality in their future communications, I find 
another violent and libellous attack has been made upon me, by 
Mr. Flowers, in the Musical World, of January 6th. 

This acrimonious letter contains four extracts from my various 
correspondence, introduced for the purpose of proving either the 
‘* animus, or the insolidity,” of my “charge.” They are brought 
together to show, by my own language, that I have accused him 
of appropriating Vogler’s progressions to himself, and claiming them 
as hisown. Your readers will therefore expect to find me con- 
demned out of my own mouth! But when their attention is called 
to these four sentences, they will find that not one of them war- 
rants Mr. F. in his conclusion, and that they rather prove that the 
‘* animus and insolidity” of Mr. Flowers’ ‘‘ charge” against me 
falls upon himself. The first sentence he brings forward in support 
of his cause is as follows :— 


_ “ The only point which concerned me to notice, was the similarity or dis- 
similarity between Vogler’s sequences and his own.” 


So far Mr. F. cannot maintain that I considered those sequences 
Vogler’s ; they might be “ similar,” and yet not exactly the same. 
I did Nor say they were the same, but ‘¢ similar.” 

The next paragraph which he extracts is,— 

“In consequence of that gentleman claiming the invention of certain pro- 


| aren I called the attention of your readers to others, similar, by 
Ogler. 





This sentence is as entirely free from the charge Mr. F. imputes 
to me as the first one, and distinctly, and in positive terms, agrees 
with it in stating, that there is a “similarity” between Mr. F.’s 
progression, and those of Vogler—it goes no further ; consequently, 
so far, Mr. Flowers’ counter-charge is not substantiated. Let us 
now see what grounds the other two extracts from my letters will 
furnish him with, for the conclusion he has thought proper to insist 
upon coming to. Here follows the third extract, which he iron- 
ically calls, ‘a sentence of deep meaning ;”— 

“ Mr. Flowers takes to himself the credit of a part of Vogler’s theory ; 
without prejudice, I dispute his right to claim it ; he abuses me in return. 
then give specimens extracted from Vogler, to show his claim is unfounded.” 


Mr. Flowers seems to consider that a series of closes derived 
from the plan laid down by Vogler, is not appropriating to himself 
“a part of Vogler’s system ;” nevertheless he but guibdles in doing 
so. Itis true the sequences may not be precisely the same, but 
they‘are derived from the same source, and emanate from the same 
idea, and have about as much claim to originality as a sum in 
the rule of three, composed of figures not found in his school book, 
would entitle him to the credit of the invention of the rule itself. 
If I meet with an ingenious mode of producing sequences, which 
admits of countless varieties, and I make use of some of these, 
although never before produced, am I entitled to the merit of 
having inventedthem? Yet such is the merit Mr. F. claims. I 
am free to admit there is merit sometimes in the yn of one 
man’s ideas to the purposes of another, and that the result is often 
beneficial : thus far, I should have been willing to award to Mr. F. 
all praise that was due to him for applying the idea of Vogler to 
his own closes ; but he has never given me the opportunity of 
judging of their originality, having only published the figures, 
although he has been requested by ‘‘ Teutonius” to furnish them 
in notes,—and until he does, I must remain in the dark as to 
their excellence. Mr. Flowers here in a foot-note asks, how I can 
call my exercises “extracts from Vogler,” and at the same time, 
“« my scraps ?” In the first place, I did not call them by both 
names, ‘‘at the same time.” In the second, they certainly were 
“scraps” of my own, being taken from a MS. which 1 most 
distinctly announced as a Compilation from the System of Vogler; 
consequently, they were both ‘ my scraps,” and “ extracts from 
Vogler.” Mr. F.is very severe upon my “logic,” and taxes me 
with inability to “ maintain a debate.” Surely he will not insist 
that such objections as these can be considered fair and legiti- 
mate! I must protest against such a mode of proceeding for the 
future, or, in refusing to reply, I claim not to be deemed unable to 
do so. 

The fourth and last of the extracts given by Mr. F. runs thus :— 

“ At the risk of being floored,* I will answer Mr. F., by referring to the 
first letter I wrote upon the subject. In that letter, I said Mr. F.’s cadences 
were built upon those of Vogler; and I gave some specimens to bear out 
this assertion. I never said I had found the very same ones in Vogler, but 
that they were derived from his system. I say it still. Mr. F. acknowledges 
he has no claim to cadence progressions, and yet he claims a slight deviation 
from them, and warns the Profession from making use of them.” 

This extract will be found to be a reiteration of a thing éwice 
before stated, and each fresh time, in consequence of Mr. F. either 
not understanding, or not choosing to understand, what I said. 
Nothing can be plainer or more distinct than my threefold decla- 
ration, that Mr. F.’s cadences, though not precisely the same, 
were “ built upon” and ‘‘ similar to Vogler’s,” from whose system 
they were deduced ; and, after all that has been advanced on both 
sides, I see no reason to modify that declaration. © I must, in this 
place, repudiate the very unfair and special-pleading-like manner 
in which Mr. F. tortures the sentences he quotes from my letters, 
interlarding some with interrogations, answering himself or me in 
others, and actually putting false constructions upon, and wholly 
altering the meaning of my phrases, by the introduction of words 
which he wishes I had written; but not having done so (in order 
to twist my sentences to what he is determined to have them) he 
actually introduces them in brackets! 

I do not. understand Mr. Flowers, when he accuses me of 





* This is a term used by Mr. Flowers in the first instance, at p. 779 of the 
Musical World, for 1848. He uses the following expression, ** He dare not 


| answer this point, because it would fivcr him,” 
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injustice to Schnyder, by saying I appropriate his system of 
sequence to myself. I have appropriated nothing to myself that is 
not my own, Lhope Mr. F. may, with the same truth and honesty, 
be able to lay his hand upon his heart and say the same, beginning 
with his Oxrorv Exercises, and ending with his Essay vron Fucus. 

The system of sequence he attributes to Schnyder is only a 
modification of Vogler’s, and I give this as a declaration of Schnyder 
himself to me ; therefore all this mystification melts into nothing, 
and is a mere attempt to throw dust into the eyes of your readers. 

In another place Mr. F. attributes to me the assertion that Vogler 
was the i of seq ! Nothing can be more untrue. I 
have not anywhere advanced such a thing ;—I have stated that by 
his application of sequence Vogler has introduced a new mode of 
exploring and exhausting the scale systematically and regularly, 
and has thereby produced results before unknown, and, con- 
sequently, unaccounted for. Mr. F. might as reasonably charge 
me with declaring Mozart the inventor of symphonies, because I 
assert I love his one in G minor (which I do, Mr. Editor).* My 
Sk by his own showing, are ‘‘ sequences, similar to his own, by 

ogler.” 

Now, how does this imply that I declare Vogler the inventor of 
sequence ? My exercises seem to act upon Mr. F. like a loadstone ; 
he appears always attracted by them, and omits no opportunity to 
abuse them, not as Vogler, but as the work of a “ naughty 
student.” These exercises he declares, in a former number of your 
journal, contained a great number of errors, and I fully and amply 
answered his objections by showing they contain none whatever. 
Why therefore are these exercises brought forward again? Mr. 
Flowers never sees or remembers anything that does not exactly 
suit his purpose ; for this reason, i has actually referred to 
Mr. Browne's execrable satire upon harmony as a praiseworthy 
work. I can only say that the exercises so much abused by this 

enerous Mus. Bac, are the figures contained in Vogler’s system, and 
urnished me by Schnyder, and the embodying and development 
of them was approved of by him, whom I recognise as much better 
authority than either Mr. Flowers or Mr. Molineux. 

Had Schnyder been dissatisfied with them, he doubtless would 
not have allowed them to pass without correction, far less with the 
highest encomiums ; and, above all, he surely would not have sanc- 
tioned their being placed in my MS. volume, which he pressed me 
to publish with extreme earnestness. From this I deduce, that 
either Schnyder is not so profound a critic as our fugue-essayist, or 
Mr. Flowers is not so liberal a one as Schnyder. [I leave it to 
those who have read both sides of this dispute, to determine which. 

Having with great self-satisfaction gone over the four extracts 
from my letters—during which he takes such freedoms with my 
words as these ; for example, when I speak of ‘< Mr. F.’s cadences,” 
he puts the following in brackets—(“ are Vogler’s sequences,”) in 
order to mislead the reader into a belief that those words are mine— 
he sums up the whole by a sneer at my want of /ogical power, 
and dismisses me like a person who has been proved unabls to 
«< maintain a debate even in a feasible manner.” The chief aim of 
his letter, when stripped of its virus, irony, and libel, appears to 
be to show that the closes he so modestly trumpeted forth were his 
own and not Vogler’s. Now, asno one ever said they were Vogler’s, 
he might have saved himself much trouble and vexation in order 
to try so laboriously to disprove a thing which had never been 
asserted. 

Mr. Flowers hus now finished with me, but his fund of vitupera- 
tion is not yet exhausted ; he next turns fiercely upon Mr. Aspull, 
and lavishes the most violent abuse upon him for having committed 
the atrocious crime of praising the manner in which I have en- 
deavoured to exemplify a portion of Vogler’s system, and therefore 
4 generously calls that gentleman my “dupe,” (I having made 

im 80.) 

This amiable epithet implies a flattering compliment both to Mr. 
A. and myself; it is tantamount to declaring that gentleman a 
right-down fool, and, as to myself, it is an insinuation that I have 
designedly, and for unworthy purposes, pursued a vile system of 
imposition, in order to cause that gentleman to puff me off to the 
publie, through the medium of your journal. 

For those words, which brand me with everything that is mean 
and dishonourable, I demand of Mr. F. apublie apology, and a 


* And we, Mr. Barnett,—Ep, 











total retractation of them. In default of which, the course I intend 
to adopt will oblige him in future to be more cautious how he 
handles my character. I disclaim the aspersion. Mr. Aspull, like 
a liberal and unprejudiced artist, was anxious to explore Vogler’s 
theory, which he believed to be better than the old one, in conse- 
quence of my having disseminated a portion of it in your journal. 
He wrote me several letters upon the subject, and I accordingly 
esteemed him as an enlightened man, anxious to test everything 
offered for the improvement of his art, ready to seize upon the 
good and reject the bad. 

If Mr. Aspull has been misled by my pernicious doctrines, he 
has misled himself. I have done nothing to ‘‘ dupe” him, as he 
well knows ; neither do Isee how Mr. Flowers can misconstrue his 
adopting my principles into any such thing. It would seem that 
Mr. F. considers himself Sir Oracle, and no dog dares bark when 
he opens his mouth. To show how this gentleman —— himself 
to wounds, while attempting to inflict them upon others, he calls 
Mr. Aspull my “dupe,” for merely praising a few sequences put 
forth by me, while at the same time he is placed in a similar position 
by the praise of * Organist,” whose laudations are far more extra- 
vagant than those of Mr. Aspull, who merely says I have ably 
exemplified Vogler ; while “ Organist” actually places Mr. F. upon 
the consecrated pedestal of the immortal Sebastian Bach! Had 
I expressed a misgiving as to the entire disinterestedness of such 
praise, I might really have been pardoned; for without wishing to 
be offensive, or invidious, everybody knows the proportion Mr. F.’s 
talent bears to the mighty genius of Bach! There was reall 
nothing very extraordinary in Aspull’s considering a few student's 
exercises correct, when written by one who is the author of works 
not unknown to the public, and (I might add) the corrector of 
exercises that have actually won diplomas from the University at 
Oxford! At any rate, it does not warrant Mr. Flowers in pro- 
claiming Mr. Aspull my “dupe.” Mr. Flowers will pereeive I have 
benefited by the hint he has given me, when he says, “I beg him 
not to spare me in the least ;” profiting still further by his kind 
permission, I shall conclude with a remark upon his postseript, in 
which he opens a fresh assault upon ‘‘ Teutonius.” One would 
naturally suppose that by this time his slander must be literally 
expended ; but no, there is still one corner of his venom-bag not 
exhausted; this he reserves for the man who, throughout, has 
handsomely striven by compliments to conciliate him, when he has 
deserved severity at his hands. “Teutonius” (by the masterly 
manner in which he has answered all objections made to one-linked 
sequences) has obviated the necessity of my saying anything further 
in explanation, which 1 had intended doing until I read your last 
number. 

Mr. F. persists in maintaining that I cannot make a one-linked 
sequence. How many times must I repeat that I have already 
given one in page 520 of the Musical World? 1 beg to call to his 
recollection, that it not only came under his observation, but he 
even condemned the bass of it, which eccentric criticism caused 
me to shift the disgrace from my own shoulders to those of 
Beethoven, by pointing out a sequence very slightly different, 
either in harmony or bass, in the Mount of Olives. 

In disputing the possibility of making sequences of one link, 
Mr. F. lays himself open to a suspicion that he is by no means so 
thoroughly acquainted with Vogler as he is thought to be. He 
tells us in his last letter, he took a “ greater number of lessons 
from Schnyder” than I did. Could he have gone through the 
elements of Vogler’s system without knowing one of the ¢hief 
features of his sequence-method? or, in the refinement of his 
critical acumen, has he rejected it as the chaff of Vogler’s theory ? 
If the former, then I have every reason to retort his own words 
upon him, and to declare that he must be the “ naughty student ” 
he calls me; for, although he took so many more lessons than I 
did, he does not seem to remember half so much about them. If 
the latter, why visit the sins of Vogler and Schnyder upon 
me? Why turn into scorn my announcement of sequences, which 
he must know form part of a system which I do not claim to have 
invented, but which I feel very proud of having been the first to 
introduce to the notice of the yp ic? 

That there are numbers who sneer and laugh at this system as 
an extravagant] speculation, I am well aware ; let them laugh on. 
More seemingly extravagant theories have been scouted, and 
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afterwards adopted. Hervey’s theory of the circulation of the 
blood was condemned as quackery by the first physicians of his 
age! yet it is now fully established, and disputed by none! Could 
I not adduce, Sir, a thousand instances of the blinding power of 
prejudice? but your pages require not to be filled with these (I ma 

call them) common-places so well known to the public. I will, 
therefore, take my leave, in the hope that the Abbé Vogler and 
his humble advocate may be treated in future with more generous 
courtesy by the English professors than heretofore, and not in a 
manner derogatory to their far-famed characteristics,—liberality 
and enterprise. JoHN Barnett. 

Clifton House, Cheltenham, Jan. 14, 1849. 





SEQUENCES AND CADENCES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—The mere fact of your permitting Mr. Aspull to write in 
the Musical World, shows that you think him, at any rate, sane : 
so under this impression I will perform an act of charity to him, in 
order that your readers may not labour under a delusion, which 
has well-nigh taken possession of me. When Mr. Aspull stated 
in your last number, that his learned friend, Mr. Barnett, “ably 
illustrated cadences,” he did not wish it to be set down as a matter 
of ignoranee on his part. Oh! no, he would faint at the idea of 
melting down (Mr, Barnett’s) sequences, to Flowers’ cadences. 
Do you not think; Mr, Editor, that Mr. Aspull has a reason for 
calling sequences cadences, —-a reason unfathomable to plain, 
simple-minded men,—a reason, ‘I repeat, that will prove to be 
monstrous deep? 1 have reason enough to know that a sequence 
is no more a’ cadence than milk is cheese. But Mr. Aspull 
writes, ‘‘ I said so, (that is, that sequences are cadences,) most 
advisedly. I had written evidence to prove it ;” and drags “ Teuto- 
nius”. forward to substantiate this lucid idea. 

Mr. Barnett called his illustrations sequences ; but the Goliah of 
reasoning, not satisfied with this name, christens them the follow- 
ing week cadences, and half a year afterwards (time enough to con- 
sult his humbie library) tells us he ‘‘ said so most advisedly.” Well 
satisfied with this position, he goes off into his accustomed amiable, 
wordy, windy style of writing, wasting thereby a full page of the 
valuable columns of the Musical World. 

I trust, Sir, my desire to know why Mr. Aspull called Mr. 
Barnett’s sequences ably-illustrated cadences, will not be deemed 
a superfluous question, for on it “hangs a tale.”—I am, Sir, with 
respect, An OrGanist. 


AMATEUR OPERATIC SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—Some time since I addressed you upon the subject of an 
‘* Amateur Operatie Society,” and which you were kind enough to 
insert in your valuable journal. I did think I should have the 
pleasure of seeing some notice taken of it by some more competent 
person, and that by this time ‘‘ our dull unmusical amateurs” 
would be studying opera! All my hopes have vanished in that 
respect ; but I feel proud to tell you that a society of this kind has 
been started by some few young men, at 54, Hatton-garden ; and 
it would, I feel contident, afford you much satisfaction if you knew 
how well they execute (with the assistance of some lady friends, 
La Somnambula, 1f not taking up too much of your time, I shall 
feel much obliged, as a subscriber of yours, by inserting this, as I 
think it may do this good and young society a benefit, perhaps. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours most respectfully, 
20, Windsor-terrace, City Road. E. Hancock. 


HARGREAVES CHORAL SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sin,— Had your Manchester correspondent been aware that I 
was labouring under a severe cold and hoarseness, I think he would 
not have been quite so severe on my performance of “ Now, vanish,” 
at the « Hargreaves Choral,” on the 11th inst. Had “ Richard” 
been himself, your correspondent would not have had to complain 


conductor (Mr, Waddington) were fully aware of the fact ; so much 
so, that I consulted with both gentlemen between the first and 
second part, as to whether I should attempt the song of Mendels- 
sohn, ‘‘ If with your whole heart,” which I was anxious should be 
omitted. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

28, Gildart-street, Liverpool, Jan. 23rd, 1849. W. Ryatts, 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

“Tf there be any visitation more dreadful than another, and which more tries 
the faith and vexes the reason of erring mortals, it is when Heaven showers down 
upon the earth the plague—not of scorpions, or pestilence, or famine, or war—but 
of unjust Judges and perjured Jurors; wretches who pervert the law to wreak 
their personal vengeance or compass their sordid ends, and forswear themselves 
on the Gospels of Gop, to the end that injustice may prevail, and the innocent be 
destroyed.” Lorr BroveHaM. 

Sir,—-The first step in the removal of an evil is a knowledge of 
its character ; and therefore, in my last letter, I endeavoured to 
throw some light oe the constitution of the Sacred Harmonie 
Society, and upon the unjust proceedings of its Committee against 
Mr. Surman. I stated that the Society, being a close corporation, 
managed by a family compact, was not an impartial tribunal. I 
also pointed out the unfair constitution of the Special Committee, 
appointed to inquire into the truth of ‘‘the grave and serious 
charges ;” and I brought forward the most clear and convincing 
evidence of its partial, prejudiced, and unjustifiable mode of pro- 
cedure, \* hat would any of our upright and honest Judges say to the 
conduct of this Special Committee, when it permitted a false charge 
of dishonesty to be brought against Mr. Surman, and, without allow- 
ing him to have any knowledge of the accusation, or affording him 
an opportunity of making his defence, it forthwith condemned him 

and published a Report, stating that he was guilty of the charge pre- 
ferred against him? And what can be said in extenuation of the 
proceedings of the general committee, who, knowing these facts, 
published to the world a statement, founded upon the Report of the 
special committee, attempting to show that the inquiry had been'im- 
partially conducted, and that the conclusion arrived at was just and 
true? No words can be too strong to stigmatise such a course of 
proceeding. And here I may be allowed to remark that I have 
nothing to do with the individuals composing these committees ; 
some of them may be well-meaning, but careless or incompetent 
men. I deal with these committees as corporate bodies ; for it is 
well known that men linked together in a body are frequently 
guilty of actions, which any single individual of that body would 
shrink from committing, if the entire responsibility rested upon 
himself. It has been well observed, that ‘‘ a rogue is but a round- 
about fool—a fool with a circumbendibus.” If the members of the 
special committee acted with a bad intention in depriving Mr, 
Surman of the opportunity of defending himself, they oayert 
outwitted themselves ; for they have deprived their Report of every 
tittle of its worth, and entirely demolished every claim to credi- 
bility it might otherwise have possessed. All respect for its con- 
clusions is destroyed : its value as a Report is clean gone for ever. 
So long as the paper upon which it is written shall last, it will 
prove nothing, but the folly or wickedness of those who signed and 
sanctioned it. If its concoctors be acquitted of the graver charge, 
they must have possessed a superabundance of simplicity ; if there 
were no want of honesty, there must have been an awful lack of 
brains.. What confidence in any of them can they have, who are 
still in connection with the Sacred Harmonie Society ? Character 
is no longer safe. What avail professions of friendship ? Surman 
had them in abundance ; and when it was thought that_ his influence 
in the Society was gone, these pseudo friends deserted him, as rats 
fly from a falling house. Your correspondent “ Veritas” was 
perhaps one of these pretended friends, who turned with the tide, 
when he says, ‘‘ if Mr Surman ever prepounnes any plans for the 
improvement of the Society, I must have heard him, which I never 
did.” In the first place, I must request ‘“‘ Veritas” (sad misnomer !) 
to quote my ya honestly ;. my words were, “ for the improve 

ment of the Society’s performances ;” and then, in the second 
place, I knock him down with his own report, which states that 


Mr. Surman, whose unwearied attentions and active exertions 





of my voice being “throaty.” Both the leader (Mr. Seymour) and 





had been of the highest advantage in securing the admitted 
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excellence of the Society’s performances. Had Mr. Surman 
been permitted to carry out his plans, the Society would have 
stood in a far higher position than it did when he left it, for 
he would certainly have carried out Mendelssohn’s suggestion ; and 
although ‘‘ Veritas” states, as an objection, that the incompetents, 
it ‘placed behind the drums, would have to be “‘ put inside the 
organ,” this would not have been difficult, and it was very likely 
what Dr. Mendelssohn intended. The Old Society could not 
have paid a greater compliment to Mr. Surman than by the choice 
of Costa for a conductor. It was a clear admission that the 
engagement of Costa was absolutely necessary to save the Society 
from destruction. It was a confession that the New Society under 
Mr. Surman’s conduct would have completely exterminated the 
Old Society, and that nothing but Costa’s talent could save it. 
Indeed, one of the members of the Old Society’s committee 
admitted that but for the establishment of the New Society, under 
Surman’s conduct, “ Perry would have done very well for them.” 
And yet “A Member of the Sacred Harmonic Society” has the 
impudence to assert that Perry’s retirement was “ entirely volun- 
tary,” when Perry was ejected and Costa elected by a vote of the 
general body of members! I again repeat that Costa must 
become the master of the committee. He must ‘ bestride their 
little world like a Colossus,” and “ Veritas,” together with the other 
“* petty men, must creep under his huge legs.” I have not quite 
done with ‘ Veritas,” but shall, most probably, have another 
opportunity of finally settling his account.—I remain, Sir, your 
obedient Servant, R. 
January 24, 1849. 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 


HAYMARKET. 


Notuine of especial consequence has occurred since our 
last notice ; unless we reckon, as worthy of particular note, 
the reproduction of the Stranger, which was performed with 
the same cast as at the Court theatricals at Windsor. Mr. 
Charles Kean was, of course, the Stranger; and Mrs. Charles 
Kean was, of course, Mrs. Haller; and Mr. Webster was, of 
course, the Peter; and so on, as our readers may surmise. 
The performances created a mixed sensation in the audience, 
the one half being sorrow, and the other half pleasure. Mrs. 
Charles Kean’s Mrs. Haller is too well known to demand any 
praise from us now. We have so frequently eulogised her 
splendid performance, that it would appear superfluous to 
enter into a criticism. The same may be predicated of Mr. 
Charles Kean’s Stranger. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kean received 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations from a crowded house, 
and were called on at the end. 

Mr. James Wallack has appeared, during the week, in Don 
Cesar de Bazan. Mrs. Warner's engagement concluded last 
night, when she made her last appearance as the Queen in 
Hamlet. Miss Laura Addison returns on Monday from her 
provincial tour, and will fill up the vacuum left by Mrs. 
Warner, with all the ability in her power. She will appear in 
the Queen in Hamlet. 

OLYMPIC. 


A xew drama, entitled Brigands in the Bud, was produced 
at this favourite theatre on Monday. The piece met with 
but partial success, although well acted, and capitally put on 
the stage. The managers spare no pains to provide novelty 
for their visitors. Another new piece is announced in the 
bills as a ‘‘ Classical drama.” We trust this may be the title 
ofa comic drama, for we are inclined to think the lighter muse 
the more acceptable to the Olympic audience. Let the mana- 
gers stick to comedy, and they will find it turn to their advan- 
tage. In fact, this is a laughing age, and serious demonstra- 





fortune to be commanded before Her Majesty at Windsor, are 
voted by the “ fast” men of the age as “ decidedly slow.”” Let 
Mr. Davidson take a hint—he will prove our words veracious. 
The pantomime continues the chief cause of attraction. We 
must not forget the continued popularity of the Headsman, a 
serious piece, certainly, but one that, from its brevity, would 
not, even without its own merits, prove fatiguing. “Albert 
Smith has done wonders*in the dark. : 


STi. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Opera Comique.—On Monday last three new pieces were 
produced, Le Nouveau Seigneur du Village, by Boieldieu; Le 
Bouffe et le Tailleur, by Gaveaux ; and Polichinelle, by Mont- 
fort. We doubt the propriety of making up a programme com- 
posed entirely of one-act pieces ; the result is a feeling of heavi- 
ness and eunui, for even the most frivolous mind requires some 
more substantial food than syllabubs and barley-sugar ; indeed 
the performances of Monday last can scarcely be called a 
musical entertainment, partaking as they did on the whole 
more largely of the qualities of the vaudeville than of the 
opera comique. The libretto of the Nouveau Seigneur is 
neatly written, and turns on the impudence of Frontin, a valet, 
who, in his master’s absence, takes upon himself to play his 
part, making marriages, granting Jeases of estates, lording 
it over the tenants, giving feasts, and indulging in all the 
luxuries of his new position. He is, however, awoke from 


his dreams of greatness by his master’s arrival, who turns the 
tables, and reverses the decisions of his valet, whom he is 
induced to pardon on account of his honesty. The music of 
this operetta is not in Boieldieu’s best style, and was tamely 


rendered by M. Beauce, on whom the almost entire weight of 
the piece is concentrated. A further acquaintance with this 
gentleman tends to confirm the opinion we expressed of him 
Jast week, that he is quite unfit for the position he holds. 
The duo Est ce bien du Chambertin? sung by MM. Beauce 
and Soyer, inclined us to sleep; the charming little air Vous 
avez des droits superbes was indifferently well sung by Malle. 
Martial ; the duo, Je vais rester a cette place, was the only piece 
which deserved or obtained any applause, more from its own 
merits than from any talent displayed by the actors. We are 
sorry to be obliged to speak in terms of disparagement of a 
lady, but Mdlle. Martial is not altogether equal to the task 
imposed upon her. 

Le Bouffe et le Tailleur awoke us, in a great measure, 
from the lethargy into which we had fallen. The piece is 
cleverly written, and was, on the whole, well acted. The 
music by Gaveaux, who was both a composer and a singer, 
and flourished during the time of the Directory and Consulate, 
is sparkling, and, although somewhat rococo, is a pleasing re- 
miniscence of the musical art of that period, when opera was 
almost in its infancy in France. The story is pleasantly told : 
Cavatini, an Italian singer (Couderc), has arrived at Lyons, 
and taken up his abode in the house of Barbeau (Buguet), 
a tailor, music mad. The tailor has a daughter, Celestine 
(Mdlle. Charton), who falls in love with Benini (Chateaufort), 
the musician’s servant, who reciprocates the young lady’s 
passion with great fervour. The tailor, hearing Benini sing, 
mistakes him for his master, and agrees to make him a 
suit of clothes if he will favour him with a few specimens 
of his vocal talents. This the servant undertakes to do, and a 
plot is got up by Cavatini, Celestine and Benini, to induce the 
tailor to give his consent to the marriage of the two last. 
Benini seats himself at the piano, the tailor is placed in an arm 
chair with his back to the singer, and the concert commences, 


tions on the stage, unless in opera, or such asyhave had the | Cavatini and Celestine singing alternately. The result is the 
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usual dénouement in love stories. Mdlle. Charton acted most 
charmingly, and was most efficiently supported by Messrs. 
Coudere and Buguet. M. Chateaufort sang the first air very 
well; the duo with Mdlle. Charton is a very pretty compo- 
sition in the old style, Mon coeur est st sensible, and was 
warmly applauded. M. Couderc sang the buffo air by Fiora- 
vante Amor, perch? mi pizzichi, perche ? uncommonly well. 
The duo, Mére, pourquoi tous ces vaires discours, is pretty, 
and was well rendered by Mdlle. Charton and M. Coudere. In 
the aria, with flute obligato by M. Demeur, introduced to show 
off the lady’s talent for execution and vocalisation, Mdlle. 
Charton was highly successful; but we cannot say that the 
music, as a composition, pleased us. 

The comic duo, Monsieur, vous avez une fille, in which 
Benini plays his own and the part of the father, deserves 
praise, and: elicited much merriment. M. Buguet’s vocal 
displays, in which he introduces imitations of the old French 
singers, were excellent and full of humour; they reminded us 
forcibly of the palmy days when Lainé, the predecessor of 
Nourrit the elder, roared and howled at the Grand Opera. 
The duet, Platgnez les tourmens de deux amans, by Malle. 
‘Charton and M. Couderc, was warmly applauded. 

- Polichinelle is an uncommonly neat bagatelle ; the libretto 

of which, written by Scribe, is in the author’s best style; and 
the music,—by Montfort, a pupil of Herold’s, who died at a 
very early age,—both sparkling and pretty. Leelio is in love 
with the daughter of the Marquis de Bambolini, of very old 
family, but as poor as a rat d’église. Lelio, possessed of 
great talent for music, and a rich vein of comic humour, 
accepts an engagement at the theatre of Punch at Naples, 
where he becomes the idol of the people. Without inquiring 
into the source of his fortune, the Marquis grants him the hand 
of his daughter. Lcelio, who is desirous of keeping the affair 
a secret, falls a victim to the suspicions of his wife and his 
father-in-law. By the former he is suspected of entertaining 
intrigues in direct violation of the matrimonial vow; by the 
latter he is suspected of being a pickpocket, a swindler at 
cards, and a chief of brigands. Lelio, however, manages to 
steer on his course pretty well, until, in an unlucky hour, his 
father-in-law resolves to go the theatre, to see the Punch of 
whom report speaks so highly, and with whom he is com- 
missioned, by the Sicilian Government, to form a three 
months’ engagement on any terms. Lelio refuses to play ; 
but the King’s orders are peremptory, and the people, who 
have an inkling of the departure of their Punchinello, 
assemble tumultuously before his house, and loudly demand 
his presence. Discovery is now inevitable; he appears on 
the balcony, and is covered with flowers. An explanation 
ensues, in which his wife, whose jealous fears are removed, 
expresses her approbation, and his father-in-law, the Marquis, 
is appeased by having the dignity of the eperon d’or, the golden 
spur, conferred upon him by the King of Naples, at the soli- 
citation of his favourite, Punchinello. Mdlle. Guichard played 
and sang the part of Laurette uncommonly well, and M. 
Coudere gave a scene from the Neapolitan Punch with much 
humour, and elicited roars of laughter. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 

“The Poor Irish Girl;’”’ Ballad sung by Mrs. Newton; written by 

GrorGe Bennett, Esq.; composed by T. Crampton.—ApDISON 
anv Co, 

Tue principal charm of this ballad is its simplicity. The 
author has, with much cleverness, seized the characteristic 
spirit of Irish melody, and infused it into his song. Mr. 
Bennett’s words are natural and full of feeling. 





“Songs of my Native Land ;” Ballad, written by Georce Bennett. Esq.; 
Music composed by T. CnampTON.—ADDISON AND Co. 

Tue time of this ballad is pleasing and flowing, and is not 
inaptly indicative of the sentiment of the poetry. In the last 
bar of the symphony there is a B instead of an A in the bass, 
which we ,take it is a printer’s error, as the bar is correct 
where it occurs subsequently. The words are written with 
skill and judgment. 





ALBONI. 
(From “‘ Le Messager.”) 


Roncont has kept his word bravely. The sinister reports 
which some days since made us apprehensive of unforeseen 
obstacles to a re-organization, so strongly desired by the public 
dillettanti, have suddenly vanished. The Thedtre Italien has 
re-opened its splendid salle, which it found much difficulty in 
replenishing with artists. The public assembled in numbers, 
and we remarked in the first tier of boxes a reasonable num- 
ber of those lovely tremblers, whom the report of guns and 
cannons had so lately terrified, and who, periectly recovered 
from their fright, joyously clapped their little gloved-hands 
one against the other at the miraculous notes of Alboni. 

Let us return thanks to those who have at last the courage 
to set this good example to the timid aristocracy, who still 
tremble in the depths of their melancholy chateaux. The 
moment has arrived wherein this terror and bad taste begin to 
appear ridiculous. The presence of these gentle and beautiful 
creatures, so calm, so happy, at appearing again in this har- 
monious theatre, which had been rendered desolate by their 
desertion, seems to remove every pretext for foolish ran- 
cours, or puerile timidities. It is time that the arts should be 
reinstated in their ancient écldt in Paris, for which the arts 
are the better portion of life. 

It needs scarcely be questioned if Alboni was féed. When 
we have said that the exquisite cantatrice has come back to us 
more admirable than ever, that we have rarely heard her sing 
with so ravishing a charm, with so much grace and facility, 
with so much energy, that never, perhaps, she united to her 
magnificent voice a style more large, or one more wondrously 
seductive, it is easy to comprehend the bravos and the bou- 
quets with which Alboni was literally inundated. Her bravura 
aria, which she sang with prodigious ease and brilliancy, and 
of which, by unanimous demand of the audience, she repeated 
the allegro, with renewed charm and grace, obtained for her a 
veritable triumph. 

Ronconi partook largely in the brilliant success of the 
evening. He was received with repeated salvos of applause 
at his entrée. In applauding Ronconi the public were happy 
in demonstrating their gratitude to a director who combines in 
his person so brilliant a singer and so splendid an actor. 

Lablache was received with a most hearty and vociferous 
welcome. The audience were delighted beyond measure in 
having restored to them one of the greatest and most popular 
artists that ever adorned the Thédtre Italien. Lablache ap- 
peared no less satisfied than the audience. In delivering 
himself up to a crowd of spiritual extravagances, he proved 
that to him alone were such departures from legitimate acting 
permitted as matters of right. He played the character of 
the Magnifico with a verve and an esprit to which the ampli- 
tude of his person lent the most lively interest.. 

The new tenor, Bordas, was favourably received, and ex- 
hibited a nice talent. His voice is sweet and pleasing; and 
we prognosticate that ere long he will obtain a fixed position 
in the new Thédtre Italten, 
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Arnoldi has a bass voice, powerful and sonorous. His 
singing exhibits energy and correctness. Ronconi has displayed 
judgment in engaging his services. Arnoldi added no small 
importance to the somewhat-overlooked part of Alidoro. 

Between the acts, Alboni sang two couplets in French, in 
‘honour of La Belle France, which were applauded to the 
skies, merely because Alboni sang them, for the poetry was of 
the most mediocre, and the music of the weakest kind. 

In fine, the re-opening of the Lhédtre Jtalien may be pro- 
nounced eminently successful; and with such magnificent 
artists as Alboni, Ronconi, and .Lablache, we have not the 
least doubt that the success will continue. 





. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wepnesvay Concerts.—Press of matter compels us to be very 
brief this week. The programme of Wednesday last was better than 
usual. The first part was principally devoted to a selection from 
Macfarren’s Don Quixote, one of the very finest of modern lyric 
compositions. The selection included the overture, the sestet “ All 
hearts relenting,” the chorus the “Rights of Hospitality,” the 
beautifal canzonet “‘ Ah! why do we love?” the delicious ballad 
*Calm those frowning looks, my father,” the popular tenor air 
“ Sweet were those hours of infancy,” the fine bass song ‘‘ When 
Bacchus invented the bowl,” and the duet ‘‘ Canst thou forego.” 
The overture was admirably played by Mr. Willy’s concert band. 
We cannot speak very highly of the performances of the whole of 
the vocal selection. Indeed, some of the singers appear to have 


seen tise music for the first time, so many errors were committed, into 


hich the executants could only have fallen from not knowing the 

ore. Macfarren’s delightful music suffered considerably, in con- 
Mequence ; and we trust, when the selection is again given, there 
‘will. be, at least, one efficient rehearsal. The majority of the 
auditors, however, were perfectly satisfied, and all the pieces were 
loudly applauded. Mr. Sims Reeves obtained an encore in 
“Sweet were those hours of infancy,” and the Misses Williams, 
who were, as usual, very effective in their songs, received a 
flattering tribute of applause. Herr Schéuhoff attempted the 
bacehanalian song above named, but it is too much for his powers. 
Thalberg took his leave of the Wednesday Concerts with his 
Semiramide fantasia and his barcarole, both of which he played 
beautifully. The former being encored, Thalberg played a part of 
his Don Juan. The other portions of the programme need no 
specification. Miss Lucombe made her first appearance at these 
Concerts, and was received with great favour. She sang Beetho- 
ven’s * Ah! perfido,” and the “ Breeze” song from Haydée, in 
both of which she was loudly applauded. The latter was encored. 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang “ Black-eyed Susan” with admirable effect, 
and was loudly cheered. Mr. Willy’s band also performed the 
overtures to Weber’s Oberon and Auber’s La Bayadere. Messrs. 
Layeou and Rockstro-alternated as conductors. 


»Mgz. ,Lover has been giving his Irish and American evenings 
in.the Town Halls of Reading and Oxford; on Tuesday, in the 
former, to a very full and fashionable audience, and in the latter, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, when the Hall was crowded to 
excess on both occasions, many being obliged to be content with 
standing: room ; the applause which Mr. Lover obtained from his 
#udiences was “loud and long.” 


‘Mr. Row ann, the excellent contra basso, is engaged for the 
Philharmonic Band. 


Society or British Musictans.—A trial of chamber music 
took ‘ place on Thursday morning at Erat’s rooms, Berners-street ; 
anda trial of works, with full orchestra, will take place at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, the first. week in March. 


‘Mr. W.-H. Secuin, the bass singer, has been elected a member 
of the Purcell Club. 

‘Menperssonn’s ‘‘ Exisau.” — This sublime oratorio will be 
played.at Manchester and Birmingham, in the: first week of next 
month ; Jenny Lind is engaged as first soprano, and Benedict as 
‘conductor. 





Jenny Linp will sing on Monday evening, at Balfe’s Concerts, 
a new ballad, written by Balfe, and called the ‘‘ Lonely Rose.” 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co. have given one hundred guineas 
for the copyright. 


Manuet Garcia, the celebrated professor of singivg.in Paris, 
brother of Pauline Garcia, and first teacher of Jenny Lind, has 
arrived in London. 


RotHFrHaM.—On Tuesday, January 2, 1849, a handsome music 
desk, value twenty guineas, was presented to Mr. John Sewell, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon, and Organist of the parish church, Rotherham, 
by the members of the Rotherham Temperance Society, as a token 
of respect for gratuitous services rendered to the society. 
meeting, which was numerous, took place in the Court House, and 
after tea several songs and duets were sung by Mrs. Jeeves, of 
Sheffield, and Mr. Myers, of Rotherham, both of whom gave great 
satisfaction. Mrs. Jeeves sang Balfe’s. song, ‘‘ Dulcet music,” from 
the Maid of Honour, in good style. Mr. Sewell played a solo on 
the violin, which was encored. 


Mr. J. L. Hatron.— This talented composer, pianist, and 
singer, has been received with much enthusiasm in various parts of 
the United States. The Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
journals, are loud in his praise, and give long notices of his per- 
formances, vocal and instrumental. It appears that Mr. Hatton 
has made himself so popular in America, that he will most pro- 
bably be induced to make a longer sojourn in Yankee Land than he 
contemplated when he left England. 


Norwicu Cuorat Sociery.—(From a Correspondent.)—The 
Messiah was performed at the first Choral Concert on Friday 
week, at St. Andrew’s Hall, before a very large concourse of 
visitors. The principal singers were the Misses Williams, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Seguin. Mr. Richard Bray led, and Mr. J. 
Hancomb conducted. The band consisted of nearly three hun- 
dred performers. The oratorio in most respects was excellently 
played. The chorus was admirable. The Misses Williams sang 
with the greatest possible effect, and were encored in nearly all 
their songs. All the local papers have spoken of their performance 
in the highest terms. Mr. Lockey was also greatly admired. His 
fine voice and pure style were duly appreciated. The oratorio. went 
off with immense éc/at. 


Tue Parent Lepcer-Linep Music Parer.—This is the title 
of a new kind of music paper, which consists, as its name implies, 
simply in having the ledger lines ruled in a pale ink at the top 
and bottom of the ordinary five lines, so that the ledger notes may 
be written in their proper places—an improvement which, all who 
are in the habit of either writing or reading manuscript music will 
readily appreciate. The musical public are indebted to Mr. 
Durwall, of Walsall in Staffordshire, a talented amateur and founder 
of several musical societies in that town, for this simple and clever 
idea, which has only to be known to be universally adopted. 


Tue Norra Lonpon CuoratSociety.—( From a Correspondent.) 
—On Tuesday, the 16th inst., Mr.. Edward Taylor, the Gresham 
professor, delivered a lecture, in the St. Barnabas School-room, 
King-square, Goswell-road, on Music in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the illustrations being executed by the members of the above: 
society. Mr. James Turle, organist of Westminster Abbey, 
presided at the pianoforte, and Master Turle sang two songs. The 
audience was numerous, and expressed the utmost satisfaction. A, 
considerable sum will be realised for the benefit of the Sunday and 
Infant Schools, to which object the proceeds were devoted. The. 
North London Choral Society appears to offer considerable 
attractions to lovers of vocal music; it was established about a 
year since, by an influential local committee. The practice consists 
of anthems, madrigals, selections from oratorios, masses, &c. Mr. 
Travers is the conductor. 


More Mosicat Propictes.—A Liverpool’ correspondent writes 
to inform us that two children, under the names of ‘‘ Gustave” and 
‘* Emmeline,” (have they no Christian name?) the one five years 
old, the other six, have given a concert, and have excited an extra- 
ordinary sensation. The writer extols them to the skies, and says 
they are the most prodigious of all prodigies, Nous verrons ! 
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Vivizr.—This celebrated performer takes his leave of the 
Wednesday Concerts, at the next meeting or the subsequent one. 
All the amateurs of the horn will be present. Vivier’s success has 
been unprecedented, but not beyond what his talents legitimately 
commanded. 

Mr. Branaw is re-engaged at the Wednesday Concerts ; at the 
next concert he sings poo tints with Sims Reeves. 


Frencu Prays.—Aubeys Ambassadrice was produced last night, 
with complete success, Malle. Charton achieving a new triumph. 
Jenny Lind and Lola Montes were both present. The house was 
brilliantly attended ; there is now no doubt that Mr. Mitchell will 
make a great hit with the Opera Comique. 

Burn v. Linp,—This affair is compromised, by £2000 (instead 
of £2500) being handed over to the plaintiff. 

Norwicu,— The two Lind concerts last week produced 
£1859 11s When all expenses are paid, £1250 goes to the 
charities. 

Mr. Danpo has announced the recommencement of his Quartet 
Concerts, at Crosby Hall. The Quartet instrumentalists will, as 
usual, include Messrs. Dando, Gattie, Hill, and Lucas. The first 
concert takes place on Monday. 


Mexopists’ C.us.— An exceedingly merry evening took place on 
Thursday, A vast number sat down todinner. Among the musical 
entertainments provided for the guests, we cannot omit specifying 
the violin performance of M. Panofka, in a fantasia of his own 
composition, called the “ Carnaval de Naples,” which excited the 
greatest enthusiasm. Mr. Parry, the honorary secretary, added in 
no small degree to the hilarity of the evening, The post-prandial 
portion of the entertainment was decidedly the best, and was 
prolonged to a late hour. 


Russett Instirvtion.—Sir Henry Bishop is delivering a course 
of three Lectures, at the above Institution, on the Secular Music 
of Germany, Italy, and England, in the early part of the present 
Century. The first, embracing the music of Germany, came off on 
Tuesday evening, the 16th instant. The room was completely 
filled. Sir Henry began with Beethoven, alluding to his pre- 
decessors, Mozart, Haydn, &c., dilating on his youthful days, and 
the progress of his imagination in riper years; on the opera of 
Fidelio, &c. &c. Spohr was the next subject introduced, whom 
Sir Henry eulogized a3 a composer at once original, scientific, and 
refined; and as a violinist, unrivalled in his time. Of Weber, many 
interesting anecdotes were related. The specimens of styles 
serving as illustrations, selected by Sir Henry Bishop, were con- 
fined to vocal music. The following was the programme :— 

BEETHOVEN, Fidelio—Duet, “I uninterrupted may now.” Quartet, 
“ What joy doth fill my breast.” Song, “ There’s nought on earth like gold.” 
Trio, “ Take heart, my son.” Canzonet, “ 1n questa tomba.” Mignon’s 
song, “ Know’st thou the land where sweet the lemon blows?” Cantata, 
“ Adelaida.” Spour, Jessonda—Duet, “ Fairest maiden, thouwilt hate me.” 
Duet, “For the youth who owns this bosom.” Romanza, “ Rose, in the 
charms that encircle thy throne.” Faust—Rec. and Aria, “ Love is like the 
tender blossom.” WeseEr, Freischutz—Polacca, “If a youth.” Oberon— 
Scene, “ Yes, even love to fame must yield.” Song, “O, Araby.” Quartet, 
“ Over the dark blue waters.” 

Madame d’Okolski, Mrs, and Mr. T, Millar, and Signor A. Galli, 
were the vocalists. The Lecture gave complete satisfaction. 


Grantuam.—Miss Cobb gave her first Concert here, in the 
Town Hall, on Friday evening, January 12th, under the patronage 
of Sir J. Thorold, Sir M. Cholmeley, the Mayor, and all the leading 
families of the neighbourhood. ‘The performers engaged were,— 
Messrs. Wykes, Oldershaw, and Rowlett, of Leicester, as vocalists ; 
Mr. H. Nicholsor (Flautist to His Grace the Duke of Rutland), 
Master C, Weston (solo violin), and a small orchestra led by Mr. 
Weston. Not having space to enter into particulars, I shall merely 
observe, that the pieces best received were, Miss Cobb’s song, 
“ The Swiss Girl,” by Linley, and Mr. Nicholson’s flute solo 
(performed upon Siccama’s Patent Diatonic), both of which were 
loudly encored. The room was very crowded, and many wishes 
were expressed for a repetition of the entertainment. 


Barcuron.—Herr Miiller and Herr Lidel gave a Matinée Musicale 
at the Newburgh Rooms yesterday, when, notwithstanding the 








unfavourable weather; there were nearly 200 persons present. 
Herr Lidel is a violoncellist who ranks with the best of the present 
day. Herr Miiller has a baritone voice, with a compass of about 
an octave and a half, Miss Wallace, sister of the composer of that 
name, sang several pieces in a manner that showed she has studied 
in the right school. She has an extensive voice, combining the 
contralto with the soprano, which she manages with much skill. 
She drew forth great and deserved applause. The harp solo of 
Madame D’Eicthal was listened to with great attention. Signor 
Regondi performed a solo on the concertina with much ability. 
His performance in the duet with Herr Lidel was also very clever. 
Mr. D’Alquen, whose ability in that capacity is well known, was 
conductor.—Brighton Gazette, January 18, 1849. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A——nez.—Romer is not the real name of Sims Reeves, Alboni is not 
engaged for certain. Tamburini and Ronconi are both engaged for 
certain, 1 





ADVERTISEMENTS: 


MR. & MADAME G. A, MACPARREN 
Announce to their Friends and Pupils that they have RETURNED to 
ENGLAND. 

Address, 10, FITZROY STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


rs 








COCES8’ 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 





THE SEVENTH PART OF 
Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & Co’s CATALOGUE 
OF NEW FOREIGN AND ENGLISH 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
GRATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—London: Cocks & Co., 1849. 

“This Catalogue is an astounding list of it Com and it Composi- 
tions—of theoretical and elementary works oa fe smsie can eathedral 
and church music; psalmody ; classical music ;" 

itar, and orchestral music; se quintets, eerie, 

allads, glees, and madrigals! All the — ancients (if we may use the term) 
Sebastian Bach, Handel, Beethove el and 
all the worthier moderns—Goria, Wallace, Moscheles, Czerny, Schubert, Herz, 


. All 
great or popular music, of the past or of to-day, sho 
Catalogue,””°—Vide Jersey Times, Jan.16. 


Apply at their Royal Music Saloon, 6, New Burlington Street. 





N.B.—NOW READY, 


COCKS’ MUSICAL ALMANAGC, for 1849, 
Price One Shilling. 





BALFE’S NEW SONG, 
“THE LONELY ROSE,” 


WHICH WILL BE SUNG BY 


MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND, 
At EXETER HALL, on MONDAY NEXT (29th), is published this Day by 
CRAMER and BEALE, 201, Regent Street. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


76, HARLEY STREET. 





This elegant Suite of Rooms, which has been entirely redecorated and 
newly-fitted, may now be engaged, on moderate terms, for Morning or 
Evening Coneerts, Private Classes, &c., &c. 

Applications for Terms to be made, by letter, to the Manager, 76, Harley 
Street, or 214, Regent Street. 



















































THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








EXETER HALL, 


WEDNESDAY | CONCERTS. 


THE ELEVENTH CONCERT | 
(Being the Last but Four of the Series of Fi ifleen,) 


Will be held on WEDNESDAY Evening next, January 3lst, commencing 
at HaLr-Past SEVEN o’CLOcK. 
VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Miss Poole, Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss A. Williams, 
Miss M. Williams, Mr. T, Williams, Mr. J. Binge, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
AND 
Mr. BRAHAM THE. ELDER,” 
Who will Sing, among other music, a Duet with Mr. Sims Reeves, “ OH! 
ALBION !”, (Braham,) and the New Duet, composed expressly’ for’ these 
Concerts, by L. LAVENU, entitled the “ FATHER’S-BLESsING.” — 
PIANISTE - Miss:ELLEN DAY, 
(Her first appearance at these Concerts.) 
Soto, BozHMm’s METAL FLUTE ,- -.Mr. CARTE. 
The ORCHESTRA will be complete i in every department, and will include 
Mr. WiLLY’s.Concert BANnp.: * 
LEADER and Musica DirEcToR - MR. WILLY. 
Tickets, 1s. and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; may be had of 
Mr. Stammers, 4, Exeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers. 
For Programme, see the Zimes of Monday, J anuary 29th. 





FRENCH ‘FLOWERS, - 
MUS. BAC., OXON, 


(Author of an Essay on the Construction of Fugue,) 


Is forming FOUR SEPARATE CLASSES, at his ‘ House,” 3,- KEPPEL 
STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, for Lapies anp GENTLEMEN.— Professors 
and Amateurs for the study of Harmony and Composition, founded on the 
system of the Abbé Vogler. 


For Terms apply to the above Address. 





MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
AT THE AUCTION MART. 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
AUCTIONEERS OF MUSIC AND LITERARY’ PROPERTY, 


Will Sell by Auction, at the Auction Mart, on TuuRspAy, February Ist, at 
One o'Clock, most punctually, . 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 


nies the Works of the Great Masters; Pianoforte Music, Vocal Music, 
adrigals, &c., Concerted Music, Solos, Duets, Trios; Quartets, &c., | 
Orchtutrel Music, Full Scores, Organ and Sacred Music, Theoretical Works. 
Musical Instruments,—Pianofortes, a Harp, Vidlin, Violoncellos, Flutes, &c. ; 
and a few Engraved Portraits of eminent Musical Characters. - 

Catalogues may be had at the Auction Mart, on Tuesday next; or ‘will be 


sent on application to the Auctioneers, 191, Piccadilly. " { 





MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 


AUCTIONEERS OF MUSIC AND LITERARY PROPERTY, 


_ Will Sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TuESDAY, 
February 6th, at One o’Clock most punctually, — 


A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE MUSIC, 





The Library of an eminent Professor ; 


including many of the rarest Theoretical Works; together, with a choice 
Selection of the best Works of the Great Masters; an extremely fine Sub- 
scription Co 
Pianofortes, 


of Handel’s Works, by Dr. Arnold, on large Peper “also 
iolins, and other Musical Instruments. 


Catalogues will be sent on application, 


LONDON 


SACRED ‘ HARMONIC SOCIETY,. 
EXETER HALL, 
President, Rev. G. ROBERTS. Conductor, Mr. SURMAN. 
On FRIDAY ‘NEXT, February 2nd, 
WILL BE PERFORMED HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


SAMSON. 


Principal Vocal Performers : 


Miss BIRCH, Miss DOLBY, Mr. BRAHAM, Mr. LAWLER; 
+ and Mr. H. PHILLIPS. 

Tickets, 5s., 3s., and 1s., may be had of the principal siete of Mr. 
Borman, 3, Leadenhall Street; and at the Offices of the Society, 9, Exeter 
Hall, and. 376, Strand.» ' 

The Subeceiee to the Society i is #1 1s. per Annum; ; or, for Reserved Seats 
Numbered, £2 2s.” Subscribers entitled to two transferable Admissions for 
each Subscription Concert. 

W. S. AUSTIN, 


MUSICAL. CLASSES, 


UNDER THE leapacent DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. ; 


A CLASS will assemble EVERY MONDAY EVENING, from 8 to 10 

precisely, for the’ practice’ of CLassicaL CoNcERTED Pieces, Operas, &c., 

Conducted ‘by Mrs, ST£pHEN : CHAMBERS,’ and ‘assisted by Miss ‘Sana 
FLOWER, . 32, Newman Street, for Ladies and Gentlemen. » ‘'erms, £2 2s, 
er Quarte ' 

y A PUBLIC PERFORMANCE will take lace on the FIRST DAY OF 

EVERY MONTH, when the Friends of the Subscribers will be invited. 


ST. JAMES’?S THEATRE, 


KING igfcriar rte ST. JAMES’S. : , 


FRENCH PLAYS AND OPERA comiaue. 
Second Night of a New “Orkra, in’One Act, LES DEUX VOLEURS 3 
And Second Performance of AUBER’S popular Orena, L'AMBASSADRICE. 


ete MONDAY EVENING, ‘JANUARY 29th, 
The Performances will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely, with, for the 
Second, Time in this Country, 


LES DEUX: VOLEURS,. 


a Comique, en Un ‘Acte.—Paroles de MM. BRUNswick et LEUVEN; ; 
Musique de M. Grrarp. 
Jean de Deuiaie, M. CouprErc; Le Marquis, M. Soyer; 
Gebelir, M. CHATEAUFoRT; Adeline, Malle. GuIcHARD; Domestiques, 
“After which will’ be produced, for the Second Time at this Theatre, AUBER’s 4 


admired Opera, 


WAMBASSADRICE, 


En Trois Actes, \par'MM.‘ScriBE et de’Sr: Georces; Musique de M. AUBER; 

ee BUTION—Le Duc de ‘Valberg’ M Soyér’: Fortunatus, entrepreneur de 
spectacles; M. BuGUET ; Lye } BoNNAMY,4from the: Theatre of Lyons— 
ie second nppe somanee wg b La Comtesse, Mdlie. MorzeL; Madame Barnek, a 

Maxcnst ; Henriette, Mdlle. CHARrToOn (from the Opéra Comique, Paris); Char 

otte, Mdile. GuICHARD. 


Rorepepny’ 8 celebrated Oper, LA DAME . BLANCHE, will pestiiegty 
* be produced early next Week. 
Anna, Mdlle. Cuarton; Jenny, Mdlle) Guicuarp; eet M. BonnAmy, 
(Premier Tenor Legere from the Theatre of Lyons 
* Chef Orchestre, M. CH pote coe {ot the ‘Theatres Toya, Brussels 
¥ ent. / 

Doors will be Prete at Half-past Seven o’clock, and the Performances com- 
mence at Eight, 


-Boxes,, Stalls, Tickets, and Season Prospectuses, may be secured, at 

Mr. MITCHELL’s Royal Library, , 33, Old .Bond Street; Mr. Sams’ ;Royal 

Library, St. James’s Street; Messrs. EBEnrs’, ANDREWS’, "HookuaM’ s, ALL- 

crorT’s, LEADER and Cock’s, CHAPPELL’ s, ‘and O1 ‘LIVIER’s Libraries, 

Bond Street ; CkaMeEr’s, and the Carlton ‘Library; 12, Regent Street; also at 

g | the, Box-Ofice of the Theatre, which is open Daily from Eleven till ive 
oc’ 


Hon. Sec. 


- 

















Printed and Published, forthe Proprietors, at the‘‘ Nassau. Steam Press,” by 
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